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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ge chief Parliamentary event of the week has been 
the debate on the Contributory Pensions Bill. In 
substance the debate has proved what we 


that 


the savines on Poor Law « xpenditure and in other ways 


feared 


will not be nearly enough to cover the new burden which 


will he placed on industry Industry, as we all under- 


stand only too we ll, is not ina condition to bear having 
more breath pressed out of its body. The danger ts that 
some industries under such pressure might vield up the 
spark of life altogether. The right method for introducing 
comprehensive insurance would have been to place on 
the 


been saved to industry by 


industry no ereater burden, in form of fresh con- 


tributions. than would have 
the cessation of Poor Law « xpenditure. In our opinion 
tt would have been possible under some such scheme as 
that drawn up by Mr. Broad to abolish the Poor Law 
dhopether. 

* x * * 


Tn that there would have been no new burden 


Ipon industry at all: and unless Mr. Broad has deceived 


case 





WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, WAY 23. 1925, Price 6p. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS ne there iasane mae been some actual relief. All 
the boons of insuring mein and women against those 


risks of sickness, unemployment and death which per- 


petually haunt them would have been achieved without 


s bv 


a more scientific method of dealing with 
Our first 
the possibility of making a new approach to the whole 


* All-in © 


Government, 


new chars { 


y 


the whole problem. leading article discusses 


could have our Insurance 
without crippling industry. Th 
are bent on going on with Mr. Churchill's plans, accepting 


question so that we 
however, 
only certain moditications in order to ease the burden. 
might be 
But 


how 


The contributions from industry, for instance, 
reduced or remitted altogether in the earlier stages. 
Let us 


this is all a subject for further discussion. 
| 


turn to the debate. which deserves a full summ ry. 
* * " : 
Mr. Neville Chaniberlain, the Minister of Health, in 
introducing the Bill, said that | 
hereditary as his father had done the work of a pioncer 


Insurance ° 


e considered his 


post 


ancl 
mid 


1923 and he 


for workmen's compensation, px SIONS 
Mle himself had added the Housing Act of 
hoped vet to add a Bill for the reform of rating and a 
sill for the reform of the Poor Law. Hk 
investigations of Mr. Broad and Sir John Marriott into 
All-in Only technical 


difficulties had compelled the Government 


culogized the 


the subject ol [nsurance. 


reluctantly 


to abandon such an attractive scheme. They had 


erafted Old Age and Widows’ Pensions on to the Health 
Insurance organization because that organization 
possessed the most suitabl machinery and covered the 
greatest number of people. The Government had fixed 


the benefit at 10s. a person not because they thought that 
life could be supported upon the 10s. 
was intended io be supplementary to private thrift. 


, 
that. but because 


Thev also waite d Lo ene IPA RC cuiploy: rs to il stitute 
their own pensions schemes for their employees. If a 


further reason was needed it was that the State could not 


afford any more. It was true that a person who began 
to contribute at the age of 16 would pay for his own 


pension, nevertheless the State had in reality to provide 
for a general capital liability of £746,000,000, for the 
cost of exempting from the means limit those who reached 
for the cost of administering 
and for other charges. Mr. Wheatley had 
Bill as “*a fiendish but 
between this ** fraud ~ and what 
the 


which 


the age of 70 before 1928 
the scheme 
deseribed the heartless, fraud,” 
what was the difference 
Mr. Snowce BI had 


suffering humanity 


greatest boon to 


Mr. Snowden 


deseribe ad as 
2 The 


had contemplated introducing 


sche 1) 
obviously meant to 
free gilé trom the 


the 


Was 


be a contributory scheme and not a 


would 


State. A non-contributory sehem«e cost 
State £31,000,000 after five vears and £66,000,000 after 
four years. 
% # + * 
Other erities of thre Government had suggested the 


exelusion of childless widows. Jf this alteration were 


accepted only £1.250.000 would be saved in ten years 
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and there would be a vast number of hard border-line 
That was his answer to the demand that the 
childless young widows ought not to be pensioned. It 
should not be forgotten, moreover, that the husbands by 
contributing to the scheme actually insured their wives. 
He admitted, however, that the scheme would throw 
a new burden of £10,000,000 on industry. He ventured 
to think nevertheless that contentment would mean 
higher output and that the rates would be relieved to 
the extent of £3,000,000 at once and £7,000,000 ultimately. 
Then, again, some of the 400,000 persons over the age 
of sixty-five who were still at work would be encouraged 
to retire and would make room for youngsters. 


eases, 


* * * * 

Mr. Wheatley, who moved the rejection of the Bill, 
was sarcastic There was evidently to 
be ‘“‘a heartless paper reduction” of the unemployed- 
People would not be given pensions but would have to 


and sardonic. 


pay for them. A widow with two children got 28s. 
now from the Poor Law. The Bill would cut her off with 
18s. This was surely a “ fraud’’—the woman had 


expected 18s. extra. 
rates for her support. 


She would still have to go on the 
Of course, she might work rather 
than do that, but then the employer would take 10s. off 
her wages. Mr. Wheatley, in spite of challenges, did not 
explain why the Trade Union rate of wages would not be 
operative. 
* * * # 

Mr. Lloyd George, in the first sentences of his speech, 
showed that he had no idea of being a destructive critic. 
A non-contributory pensions scheme, he said, was incon- 
ecivable. Nevertheless, industry could not immediately 
the strain. The gallant swimmer must not be 
drowned by the churning of the propellers on Mr. 
Churchill's ambitious craft. The State ought to finance 
the whole scheme until the deficiency period in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund was safely passed. He sug- 
gested that infirmity, not age, should be the chief con- 
dition of the new general pension. 


bear 


Unfortunately relief 
to the rates had not been achieved through the State 
having taken over £110,000,000 per annum of charges 
under previous schemes. Poor Law _ relic® now cost 
£40,000,000 a year. Nevertheless, he would back Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Bill because it contained “a good idea” 
which could be made better by amendment and com- 
pleted by the promised measure of Poor Law reform. 
This speech was received with much satisfaction by the 
Unionists and probably indicates what will happen in the 
House of Commons. The Labour critics who, we are 
sorry to say, have shown themsclves rather insincere, 
cannot be appeased, but positive co-operation from the 
majority of the Liberals will be gladly accepted. If 
nothing better happens a useful alteration and even an 
expansion of the scheme may be accomplished. 
* * * * 


When the debate was resumed on Tuesday Mr. Wheat- 
ley explained that some figures which he had quoted on 
Monday, and which had greatly impressed the House, 
were inaccurate. He had said that the profits of mining 
in Durham in 1924 were only £11,000. He ought to have 
said £2,000,000. An Insurance premium of £130,000 
would thus not involve the industry in a loss. The most 
striking speech on Tuesday was that of Sir Robert Horne. 
The cautious warnings which he had uttered immediately 
after the introduction of the Budget now grew into a loud 
denunciation. There could not possibly be 
to tax industry further. Nearly 80° per 
collieries were working at a loss; the steel and shipping 
industries were paralysed; the cotton industry was 
working only three days a week. He did not believe that 


a worse time 


cent. of the 


10s. a week would bribe old men out of their jobs to Make 

room for their juniors. Nor did he believe that this a 

scheme would be any more successful than its predecess s 

in relieving the rates. 
* * OK * 

The Attorney-General, Sir Douglas Hogg, wound Up the 
debate by promising that the Bill should be takey 
Committee of the whole House, and there would thy j, 
opportunities for amendment. He disagreed with ¢;, 
Robert Horne, who was too pessimistic about trade a , 
who had underestimated the possibility of relief to the 
rates. But in any case the Government had mad 
promises and they had been right to keep them. ‘{y, 
thing was worth doing, and the risk was worth taking 
In the division the Government had a majority o| 6 
We may add here that on Thursday Mr. Churchill 
published a statement of 
of the silk duties. 


his proposed modifications 
o* * * * 


On Thursday, May Lith, Lord Newton raised a d 
sion in the House of Lords on the film industry. Phys 
British industry is evidently in a very bad way. Tn 193 
139 British films were made; in 1924 they dropped t 
seventy-six, and it is thought that this year there will }; 
not more than about fifty. While this is happening iy 
Great Britain the film industry in America has become. 
it is said, the fourth industry in order of importance. 
Lord Newton pointed out that there was an attendance 
well over a thousand million in British cinemas every year 
This vast multitude is almost quite lost to any kind of 
British influence, as nearly all the 
American. 


films shown ar 
No doubt for many reasons, including thos 
of climate and available capital, America has great advyan- 
tages in competing with us, but when all that has been 
admitted our almost complete failure is not creditable ti 
us. We are letting slip through our fingers an instrument 
not only of instruction and of amusement but of forming 
young and impressionable characters. 
* * 2K ok 
Lord Allenby has resigned his post as High Com 
missioner of Egypt and Sir George Lloyd is to take 
his place. Mr. Austen Chamberlain announced in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday that this implied no 
change of policy whatever. Lord Plumer 
Sir Herbert Samuel as High Commissioner for Palestine, 
and Sir John Baird succeeds Lord Forster as Governor 
General of Australia. 
* o* Be * 


suceeeds 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday, when the problem 
of native labour in Kenya was discussed, Lord Balfour 
made the interesting and welcome proposal on_ behali 
of the Government that an Advisory Committee should 
be appointed to watch over native interests in thy 
Empire. The Committee would constant 
with the Cabinet and would be analogous in constitution 
to the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

* * x x“ 


be in touch 


The progressive Unionism of the Prime Minister ev 
dently appeals to the undergraduates of Oxford, who gave 
him a hearty welcome at the Union when he spoke ther 
on Friday, May 15th. Mr. Baldwin made a most earnest 
appeal to educated young men of to-day to recognize thi 
responsibilities of their privileged position. He illus- 
trated his points from the life of Lord Milner, the whol 
of whose career was 


“a protest waste and in 


The most interesting passage in the speec! 


against 
eflicieney.” 
because it contained a new promise, was that in which Mr. 


Baldwin declared that we were paying too much for 


electric light and power, and that the problem of cheapet 
power must be dealt with quickly. The expert com: 
and il 


mittee on the subject had completed their report, 
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Cabinet approved of it a Bill for supplying cheap 


thie , ; 

oe would be introduced in the autumn. This will 
Lu a 

casi a heavy autumn session. But we are extremely 
ental? © . 


glad that the Government mean business, as we are con- 
need that the provision of cheaper power will greatly 
re It is significant that the Govern- 
ment have offered an important post in the Ministry of 
wrt to Mr. S.L. Pearce, chief electrical engineer at 
Mr. Pearce is an ardent advocate of huge 


juce unemploy ment. 


Transp 
Manchester. 
wyerating stations. 

ae : 4 4 4 


{merica has taken the very important step of demand- 
© that all those Kuropean countries which have not 
énded their War debts to her should open negotiations. 


Britain, Poland, Hungary, Finland and Lithuania have 


I funded their debts to her, but Franee, Belgium, Italy, 
ali Lunde? ie ll v ‘ 


(xcho-Slovakia and Rumania 


| France 
£827.000.000. M. 


ive not done so. 
Caillaux, 


intention of beginning 


America as we men- 


fone | last week, has ¢ xpressed his 


ywes 


fo pas as soon as possible. 
+ * 


ance and Great Britain 


Very little, it is said, divides Fr 


a their proposed statement to Germany as to the extent 


+ 


to which Germany has failed to satisfy the Disarmament 
to hoped 


be that 


remain will speedily be settled. The delay in explaining 


(Commission. It is what differences 


toGermany why Cologne was not evacuated last January 
seems almost as unreasonable to us as it seems to Ger- 
many. Sinee January, when the evacuation would have 
occurred in accordance with the Treaty if Germany had 
not “* defaulted,” we have all been left in doubt as to the 
default. We have no doubt that 


connexion the General 


exact nature of the 
there has been default with 
Staff. the Reichswehr and the Security Police, but the 


point is that Germany is for all practical purposes dis- 


in 


armed. By comparison with her heavily armed neigh- 


hours she is helpless. Surely we ought to take the com- 
mon sense view of this situation and not make a pedantic 
reading of the letter of the law an occasion for serving 
some Freneh poliey which is all the more disturbing 
because it has never been precisely defined. 

“ a ! * 


The Council of Ambassadors have been considering the 
Note in which Germany will be informed of the points on 
which she is said to have defaulted. In Paris it is sug- 
gested that Germany will need some time to satisfy all the 
the 


hardly be evacuated ¢ 


requirements of Allies, and therefore Cologne can 


his vear. If this is true it will be a 
great disappointment to all the friends of peace. At the 
London Conference France promised to remove her troops 
from the Ruhr by August of this vear, and we assume that 
The Dawes Scheme obyv iously 
The 6 ay 
no substantial reason whatever to continue the occupation 
of Cologne. if the British 
tro¢ had the Ruhr 


| 
would have been left, as it as their com- 


the pr mise vill by kept. 
would then be 


presupposes that this will be done. 


In January it was otherwise ; 
been withdrawn the French in 
were, In mid-air, 
munications passe d through Cologne. In order to secure 
her communications France would no doubt have occupied 
Coloene herself if Great Britain had left rt. 


certainly did not desire and 
should stay on. 


The Germans 


that, in the circumstances 
were content that w 


#: x * * 
Neither Great Britain nor Germany, however, will want 
the occupation to continue a day after the evacuation of 
the Ruhr has 


continuance. 


been completed. France alone desires a 
Wi at We 
might have said that to refuse Germany a * clean bill of 
heal h - 


of disqualifying her for membership of the League were it 


1 
PUCSS her reasons. 


can only 


in the matter of disarmament was only a means 





not that lately French statesmen have been expressing a 
Whatever the 
French reasons may be they seem to us to be charged with 
danger, and we earnestly hope that Mr. Austen Cham- 


berlain will keep his mind fixed upon the importance of 


desire for Germany to join the League. 


getting out of Germany as rapidly as possidie. There is 
no longer any reason to fear that the election of Marshal 
von President forbodes kind of 
When the President 
took the oath to the Constitution he went out of his way 


to remark that the form of words he 


Hindenburg as an\ 


malicious mischief-makine. new 
repeated was not 
accepted by him merely in an official sense, but involved 
We must add that 
been 


a Pact of security. 


his personal honour and allegiance. 


no formal answer of 


sent to the 
The Britis! 


announced ori rinally that 


any kind has vet 
German proposal for 
know. 

] 


1 
CSirabie 


Government. as we 


the proposal was a d basis of negotiations 


The Tangier correspondent of the Times says that 
there is no doubt that Abdel Krim intends to make 
Morocco against the French. So far ti 
French have done well, but the leneth of the front 
the French 
diflicult as the British task was in the Boer War. The 


is causing some anxiety though Abdel 


4 


main effort in 


the nature of the country make task 


prospect, f herefore, 


Krim’s attack in force is not expected immediately. On 
Wednesday the French Prime Minister, M. Painlevé 
exhorted his countrymen to have confidence in the 


French troops and to turn a deaf ear to reports of imagin- 
Hl[e attributed certain reports to British 
that the object 
For our part we have not come 


ary disasters. 


agencies and remarked of them 


es 


was 
only too apparent.” 
across anything but sympathy with the French in their 
resistance to Abdel Krim’s unprovoked attack. 
x * * + 
We regret to record the death of Sir 
which occurred on Thursday, May 14th. 


tider Hageard, 
He was a story- 
teller by nature—and that is a considerable and fortunate 
thing to be. He never, therefore, had any difliculty with 
his plots. He never failed in imagination, and he could 
give a kind of verisimilitude to what was preposterous or 


His 


art indeed was rather poor, and the most sophisticated of 


incredible. He did this by instinct and not by art. 


his admirers—for many sophisticated persons did read 
and like his books—found his avoidance of just the right 


word and the heaviness and unreality of his dialogue 


rather trying. All the same, with books like Aing 
Solomon's Mines and She he thrilled a generation of 


Englishmen whose romance had not vet begun to be 
expressed in terms of mechanism. Ile was a_ keen 
agriculturist, and did admirable public work in con- 


nexion with land development, rural industries and over- 


sea settlement. 


also to record with much regret the d 


Mrs. Alfred 


We ith of 
two remarkable wome! 
Haldane, of Cloan. We sincerely sympathize with both 
Mr. Lord Haldane, 
ina very real and rare sense guidance and inspiration from 
their n Our readers 
cences by Mrs. Haldane which we published only six weeks 


have 


Al, 
Sits. 


Baldwin and 


Baldwin and both of whom derived 


iothers. will remember the reminis 


when she reached her hundredth year. 


avo, 


* a * # 


Bank Rate, 5 cent., changed cent. 


5 per from 4 
March 5th, 1925. 


War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 


per on 


Thursday 


9912; on Thursday week 99]}; a year ago 100{. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Thursday 87}; on Thursday 


week 87]; a year ago 88}. Conversion Loan (3) per cent.) 


was on ‘Thursday 76}; on Thursday week 76%; a year 
ago 77; 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE FEVERISH REDEMPTION 
OF DEBT 


ai ngeccang Redemption of Debt —that is the source 

of our discontents. That is what is injuring 
our industries, and causing alarm and embarrassment 
to the Government and its huge and loyal majority. 
We must pay our debts to the last farthing and carry out 
our contracts to the letter. That ts a proposition that cannot 
be denied, but keeping our promises and redeeming our 
debts with blind haste are perfectly different things. 
A horse may take a moderate load up a hill every week 
for a long stretch of vears, but if he is overloaded in an 


attempt to finish the job in a hurry his back will soon 
be broken. That is what we are doing when we raise 
£50,000,000 a vear for rapid debt redemption in years 
of industrial weakness and depression, instead of treating 
the National Debt scientifically and spreading repayment 
evenly over a long term of years. 

Against most of Mr. Churchill’s Budget proposals per Se 
we have no complaint. The only exception is the Silk 
Tax. There is a case of shipwreck on the worst of all 
the sunken rocks in economics — the double impossibility 
of deciding what is a luxury and what is a raw material. 
With the attempt to give us without delay some of the 
benefits of “* All-in” Insurance we are in principle in full 
sympathy. But here there is, under present conditions, 
grave risk of injury to trade. As Sir Robert Horne put 
it, we are proposing to break the hearts of our business 
men. The Budget, in truth, is spoilt by the attempt to 
do too much on too narrow a basis. If we want to give real 
security to the worker, the benefits must be all-embracing, 
adequate in amount, and must place no extra burden on 
business. Finally, the scheme must do away with the 
cancerous tumour of the Poor Law. But Mr. Churchill 


tells us, quite truly from his point of view, that this is 

economically impossible. Yet the fact remains that if 

he persists in his new burdens on business in general, 
] 


and silk in perticular, he will do immense damage. 


If we make the period of debt redemption long 
enough we ean get rid of the burden of the debt almost 
automatically. But let me say before IT make my 


proposal that it is totally different from the scheme 
proposed last week by Mr. Hoare. We printed that 


view, not because we agreed with it, but because we 
maintain a free forum in our pages and hear all sides. 
Evervon recognizes that a leasehold house with 
ninety-nine vears to run is worth as much as a freehold. 
Tam told. indeed. that no accountant or expert in valua- 
tions makes anv difference in his balance-sheet between 
a leasehold with over sixty live vears to run anda freehold. 
Jn the same way, a perpetual annuity and an annuity 
for a long term of vears are practically of identical 
value. To put it in another way, the amount you have 
to put by cach vear for ninety-nine vears, in order to 
accumulate £100. is something like two shillings. It, 
Lhe " by lea Vou turned the National 1) bt into l« Piitihi- 
able annuities of ninety-nine years, but at the same 
time added to the interest on the Nations! Debt a 
couple ¢ shillings a year for every £100 you would 
have d the State's creditors no cconomic arn. 
If they iscd the offer, vou would simply hand over 
their extra one-tenth per cent. each yeer te a body of 
( WYLISS! re; and tell them to make a sinkine fund 
out of th proceeds in the ns ne of John Jones and others. 
Kut John Jones and others would not refuse. They 


J ] ‘ ? 4 1 M's. 
VW I that the one-tenth acai Ol iierest wi 


worth taking. If it were given to a Sinking Fund Cop 


mission they would feel that in a great emergeney t} 


funds might be depreciated, or even raided, by a ; 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. Further, they yo 


heedy 


argue, and argue rightly, that a leasehold National Dey 


would not irritate the minds of Communists, ecoyoy 


theorists, credit cranks, and predatory — politic) 


} 


‘ 


generally, half so much as the idea of a perpetual burd 


which can be too easily described as pure us 
When the end is in sight. even if only distantly dese 


led 


the debt seems less menacing. As the years roll , 


it will appear more and more like theft to repudiate jt! 


Ii we were to turn the freehold debt 


of 


£8,000.000,000 into a ninety-nine years” leasehold, 4} 
extra cost would be only £8,000,000 a year. In fae 


it would be a good deal less. Even if the Income ‘, 


were consid rably reduced on the lower incomes. 


I 


moderately on the larger, the Government would. y 
may feel sure, take some £2,000,000 a year of the ext 


sum spent under the item * Interest on Debt.” |; 


case the net addition to our expenditure would probably 
not be more than £6,000,000 a vear. If we substityy 


a charge of £6,000,000 a year under a scientilic si) 


fund for a delirious debt redemption allotment 


] 
K ’ 


£50,000,000 a vear, we should have some forty-foy 


millions set free each vear. And what could we not d 


to vitalize industry if we used such a sum wisely? Wy 


hold that the sum should for the most part be regarded 


in the light of an investment to be laid out on 


national estate. We would use it, in the first plac 
guarantee a comprehensive scheme of ** All-in” Insurar 


as wide and as generous as the Broad Scheme, ai 
ample enough to warrant the complete abolition o 


Poor Law. We would leave no ghost unlaid to ha 


us here. And with the Poor Law would go thi 


( 


{ 


Next we would make the Post Office no longer a burd 


on industry, but would secure that its services in | 
carrying, telephoning and acting as the poo 
banker, should provide a direct stimulus to our indus 


4 


A really cheap parcels post combined with * cash 


delivery ~ would be a blessing to every poor man’s ho 


Why should not our daily bread, and our daily 


and butter be delivered with our daily letters and 


daily newspapers by a system of Government de! 
which recognized the facts that when vou eall twi 
three times a day at a man’s door it is as well 


do so with a= single posteard, and that light 


vehicles are quicker in delivering 
than perspiring men who toil up hills on foot 
“push bikes ~ ? 

The “reductions in prices and amplilicat i 
service, such as LT have just suggested, though 


sound alarming from the revenue point of view, 


yr goods in the cou 


I am certain, if properly applied, end as sources 


national income. In any case, thirty or forty mill 


released cach vear would react at once on our indus 


conditions. We should) change from that miood 


despair, which is now making things much worse t] 


they really are, into a mood of optimism which 1] 


not afraid to say is the essential condition for success 


trading. Trade cannot flourish unless you ** specu! 
and you cannot “speculate ~ when you think 
business is getting worse every day. 

But how about the contractual sinking funds ai 
promises to repay in Sull at fixed dates ?  Mainta: 
promises to the letter. But while we do that, we 


free to offer the Terminable Annuities to the nat 


creditors, or to borrow the money required to pay 
off in the open market on a ninety-nine years’ 
We should tind no laek of applicants for our leas 


; 


funds. J. Sr. Lok Srracui 
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IRELAND AFTER SIX YEARS 
Il.—BELFAST 


By Oversea IRISHMAN. 


miE two and a half hours’ journey from Dublin to 
| Belfast, on the Great Northern Railway, is like 
toring another world. We have left the motherland of 
lle culture and are once more in Great Britain. The 
tward symbol of the change is the Customs ITouse 
spection at Goragh Wood Station by British Government 
alle I asked my young Ulster travelling companion 
. officials were Ulster-born, and he said that they 
but the aecent of the oflicial who made a most 


t 


& 


te inspection of my hand-baggage had a_cross- 


el sound. The Customs inspection was very 
| i 


( 
ch and reminded me of entering Russia in pre-War 
sor of the inspection at the landing stage In New 
York 
There seem to be fewer outside cars and more taxis In 


Belfast. and the drivers appear less anxious to profiteer 
the Dublin Jarveys. One of the first things that 
the visitor is the fact that all the policemen are 
with revolvers, unlike the civie guard in Dublin, 
their uniform is somewhat similar their badge is 
Irish harp surmounted by a crown. Indeed, the atti- 
he two Irelands is represented by this piece of 
lism in Southern Ireland the uniforms are 
{ with the harp, in Northern Treland with the 
i crown. One other small difference, as far as 
are concerned, is that those on point duty in 
do not wear white gloves. I saw only two 
il** soldiers, belonging to a Seottish regiment, 

| several Ulster Spe ials armed with rifles. 
Southern Ireland, Ulster is chiefly concerned with 


ffairs, and many o 


ny friends took pleasure ii} 
me that they were so busy attending to local 

s that they had little time to devote to the Trish 
State. Ulster business friends laid special stress on 
that they are part and parcel of the British 
system, and that for the most part the \ look 
rds, where their major interests lie. They 

it the recent Free State Budget which I had 

iM Blythe, the Free State Minister of Finance, 
Protestant Ulsterman, introduce in the Dail 
Dublin, with its increasing taxation of imports, will 
widen the gap which divides the two Irelands. 

. two chief industrics are shipping and linen, 
Rich are largely dependent on foreign custom. 

Uist ind especially Belfast and the manufacturing 
is. in common with Great Britain, going through 

lof acute depression. Not for many years have 
ping and linen trades been experiencing such 
times. The lack of orders in the shipping trade ts 

the same causes as in Great Britain, and the great 


is are a depressing sight to one who had visited 


t 


previous times The linen trade is also in a 

d state from two causes: the increasing use of 

voduects for reasons of cconomy, and the falling 
American orders 

I hanging habit of the American housewife is parth 

ible. Nowadavs many American homes hav 


d with the damask table-cloth, and its place is 
the polished table and raflia mats or doilys. In 


of Great Britain i the une mplovmn« nt probl my a 


Lor than in Ulst ind it is this subject which 
ly forms tl mic of conversation with th 
While Ulster is undoubtedly experiencing the 
would be erro nus to assume that she is dons 


ind the Minister of Finance informed me tha 


the exports of the six Northern counties last year were as 
large as those of the twenty-six Southern counties. 

A welcome change which impresses the visitor is that 
Ulster takes greater pains than of old to acquaint the 
world with her point of view. Both the Ulster Associa- 
tion and the Tourist Soci tv are doing useful work along 
these lines. Abroad, especially in the United States, 
Ireland used to signify the South, and I reeall a heated 
argument with a prominent American lawyer in Wash- 
ington some years ago, when he assured me that “ if only 
Great Britain would clear out. the people of Northern 
Ireland would soon show that they were just as keen ona 
Republic as the Southerners.” 

Ulster is determined to do all in her power to attract 
visitors, and when thi y come they are assured of a hearty 
welcome. If at the moment a slight note of pessimism Is 
met with in Northern Ireland, there has been no change 
in the political views of the majority. Ulster is as self- 
reliant as ol old and knows her mind as cele arly as ever. 
The qu stion of the coming together of the two Irelands in 
the future is hever rive ntioned : the p ople ol { Ister al 
too fully occupied with their day-to-day : oncer! 


The Northern Parliament meets in the library of what 


was a Methodist coll ve, and will do so till the new 
building is ¢ ympleted at Stormount, thre mil outside 
Belfast —a project Which has come in for. criticism, 
The well-filled bookeases lining the walls gi an impres- 
sion of a University or other debating tv. The 
Northern Parliament is not as impress the Dail 
from the visitors’ standpoint. been Isc t} L, Hall in 
Leinster House at Dublin is better suited to its purpose, 
and the Strangers’ Gallery there looks down on the House 
and is not on the same level as in Belfast. Otherwise. to 
the superticial observer, the two assemblies look very 
much alike, and the proceedings of both appeared some 

what humdrum. In Dublin columns of | Cul 

being discussed: in Belfast th dmestic pig” was tl 


riba ] 
SUD] E ct ol cl Date : 


The present Ulster Parliament should prove m 
lively than its predecessor. As t] esult of t] ree 
elections several Indep lents wel retu ao ih adadit 


to three Labour members. while the two Nati ist men 


bers, Mr. Joe Devlin and Mr. MeAlist inced 
their intention of taki * Tl seats. Ulster’s solitary 
woman member is Mrs Chichester. who 1 nts Der 


On the centre Government front bench were seated M 
kK. M. Arehdale, the Minist of Avriculti who was 


piloting his estimates tl] igh the Hou t to him 
Sir James Craig, massive and imperturbabl on the other 
side Mr. Milne Barbor the Minist ot Commerce nil 
Mr. H. M. Pollock, the Minist | 

For the mo t] > littl liscussion of tl 
Boundary question eith Nort] or Southern 
Ireland, and not at J sighted persons sh that the 
country could lorget bout tl it te irs, why 
feelings would have had t to cool d Ulster has 
no mtentio ot sur! ( S ( - 
siders hers by rigl i d | S eX ssed t t 
suggeution might 1 N 1 Ron 


pre] ' i trace Wis 
Ulster and the North b fits geographical posi 


: 

tion, should be | boos and 
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mountains in th \ Wes | ’ Sa 
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anti-Government candidates were returned. I did not 
meet anyone who believed that the Government should 
go back on its temperance legislation. 

Another matter which is receiving attention is the 
question of the dual membership of some persons in the 
Ulster Parliament and the Imperial House of Commons. 
No man can serve two masters, and I was informed in 
several quarters that the feeling is growing that members 
will have to make their choice and devote their entire 
energies to the Parliament they choose. 

To the outsider the most interesting internal problem 
in FIrcland is: What is the likelihood of North and 
South coming together and creating that united Ireland 
which was so dear to the hearts of Irish patriots 
in the past? If the citizens of the Irish Free 
State desire to bring the union of North and South 
within the range of practical polities, they can do so 
only by extending the hand of fellowship, and not 
by force. Despite its professed lack of interest in Southern 
Ireland, Ulster is watching the Free State closely. If the 
Free State establishes a strong and just Government, and 
if, as a consequence, law and order are observed through- 
out all the Southern Counties, the first step will have been 
taken towards reunion. 

Let Southern Irishmen desist from acting in an anti- 
British spirit, and let them by their acts prove to Ulster 
that they value her friendship. If Southern Ireland likes 
to indulge in the learning of Trish as a pastime, she is 
quite entitled to do so, but let her not expect Ulster to do 
likewise. 

Twenty-four hours after my talk with Mr. de Valera I 
was participating in an Empire gathering in the Lord 
Mavor’s room in the City Hall, Belfast, and listening to an 
all-Irish meeting singing “‘God save the King” as 
enthusiastically as if we were in Toronto or Melbourne. 
What poles apart were the two experiences! They are 
typical of the two extremes of feeling in Ireland. If there 
is to be a united Ireland in the future it must be left to 
time. Efforts made to force the pace now would end in 
failure. The more Southern and Northern Irishmen 
mect together to discuss matters of common concern, the 
better. I believe that eventually geography will be too 
strong for prejudice, and that a united Ireland will come 
into existence. But there is only one possible basis for 
its creation and that is for Ulster voluntarily to throw in 
her lot with Southern Ireland. The future alone can 
decide when that day will be. The one way to postpone 
the day indefinitely would be to try to use foree. 


(Concluded.) 


THE REVOLUTION TOWARDS 
CAPITALISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Artruur W. Pace, Editor of the American 
World's Hi ork. 


VIX months or more ago Professor Carver of Harvard 
h wrote :— 


“Ownership of the factories and the plants by the workers 
themselves is coming more rapidly in this country than if can 
possibly come in any other country, and it is coming without any 
reformer knowing that it is coming. He has not had anything 
to do with it. Jt is coming because the ordinary economic torces 
are putting into the hands of the workers the money with which 
to buy the plant in which they are working. 


“Very few reformers, especially of the professional sort, know 


that this revolution is going on. Revolutions sometimes come in 
that way. The world quietly turns over while the professional 
reformers are barking at the moon. The real things are accom- 


plishe 1}, ae% Oy people who think they are accomplishing great 


— 
——:" 


things ; they are accomplished by people who do the day's aiek: 
and do it well, who function efficiently in society and don’t “te 
always that they are revolutionizing the world. And this Sh 
kind of revolution. 7 


+ 


* The general economie policies of this country come n 


, Ore Nearly 
to conforming to a sound economic program than do thos of a 
other government on the face of the earth. That is why Wo at 


achieving so much more in the way of prosperity for ill las 
. e € CIASSe9 
than any other country is achieving.” 


This revolution that Professor Carver speaks of i; 
the most beneficent influence in American life at pre an 
It consists in a general distribution of higher si 
or income to the great mass of the population, Th. 
earning power of the labourer, artisan, and farmer is 
relatively higher than before the War. His standay 
of living is also higher. And the same applies to the 
white-collar workers. People who lived on fixed incon 
and the rich are relatively less well off, but they are no 
suffering in any sense. 

There has been a distinet change in the relative prose 
perity of these two classes. At the same time there has 
been a great increase in the general earning power, and 
hence an increase in the spending power, and a wide 
diffusion of a higher standard of living. These things 
seem to be the main objectives olf organized. society, 
if spiritual contentment accompanies the — material 
improvement, as I believe it does in this case. 

This revolution, as Professor Carver calls it, has 
incidentally done much to solve several vexing. political 
problems. (It considerably modified the inevitable swing 
towards Radicalism after the War. Senator La Follett 
headed a so-called Radical Party. It polled 4,686,681 
votes or 16 per cent. of the total role in the election of 
1924. These votes came from several sources. — First, 
the people of Seandinavian origin who inherit a larger 
belief in State Socialism than does the average American. 
This is not a very Radical tendency, however, unless one 
considers Sweden, Norway and Denmark Radical coun- 

ries. Secondly, La Follette polled a large vote of people 
of German origin. They are mostly Conservative- 
minded, although there is a certain amount of Marxian 
Socialism amongst them, but their reason for voting for 
La Follette was his opposition to the War. It was a 
reward for what they considered his services to Germany. 
The actual Radical vote was very small. 

As long as plasterers get $15 a day and workmen ean 
go to work in their own automobiles, there is not going 
to be much Radicalism. There are now in the United 
States about sixteen million automobiles. One person 
in every seven has one. 

The revolution towards capitalism, which might be 
called the democratization of capitalism, also largely 
ended the public’s fear of “ Trusts ~ and great corpor- 
ations. Twenty years ago one of the main problems of 
American politics was how to curb the great corporations 
owned or controlled by a comparatively few rich men. 
The great corporations are infinitely greater now than 
they were then, but the public does not think of them as 
2 menace, for the public owns more and more of them. 
Industry in the United States is becoming more and more 
to be owned directly by the public. 

Mr. David F. Houston, now vice-president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, formerly 
Seeretary of the Treasury, recently published the following 
rough outline of the number of people in the United 
States who now have an ownership in industry or agti- 
culture—or savings in the form of savings banks or 
insurance. He said :— 


“A tabular statement may be helpful to the reader and bring 
the present status ot ownership of big enterprises mot trikingly 
to his attention. The details for the early p d are fragmentary, 


+ 


and it is impossible to give the exact dates for them. B oadly 
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<peaking. they cover the period from 1880 to 1904. The last column 





cives the figures for the period from 1923 to 1924 :— 
Number of Owners. 1S80-—1904 1923—24 
P cifie Gas and Electri ee ee 3,128 — 265,294 
Commonwealth Edison .. aa 11 
Southern California Edison 000 F 6: 
(Columbia Gas and Ele tric ‘sa - ak 19,800 
Standar«l (ras and Ele« trl fs a oi 2 700 
Public Service of New Jersey ‘i — ba 25,912 
Consol. Gas, Elect, Lt. and Power, 
Baltimore aa aie — -- ‘és 11,449 
Middle West Utilities 2° ee —_ ee 21,416 
Northern States Power es ave — js 2%0).163 


2 000,000 
26,276 
343,000 
158,940 


Yotal Public Utilities 
Western Union 
{merican ‘Tel. and Tel. 
United States Steel 





Bethlehem Steel 19,497 
Armour Packing Co. era - 77,000 
Swift & Company .. ee e- -_— es 46,751 
Ten Retail Trades .. ° a - 40,767 
Standard Oil of New Jersey wa - 65,000 
Standard Oil of California 18,025 
Standard Oil of New York 15,000 
Texas Oil se - in oN 16 es 30,000 
Standard Oil Group 6,078 300,000 
Pennsylva: ia Railroad ?9.000 J}44,228 


67,118 
§2,532 


oe 34,946 


Atchison, ‘Tope ka & Santa Fe 13147 
Union Pacific j ne 1? 
] 





New York Ce ntral R. R ( 

W.Y.N.H. & H. R. R ; - 9, ° 24,796 
Boston & Maine R. R - . 7,22 16,797 
filinois Central R. R. ‘ a 6,52 19,470 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 2? 518 
Chicago & Northwestern 19.451 
Delaware & Hudson 10.850 
Louisvilie & Nashville 5.947 
Norfolk & Western 13,176 
Great Northern $4,800 
Chesapeake & Onto 9,320 
Southern Pacific 60,186 
Missouri Pacifi 3.345 
Northern Pacific 37.991 
Erie R. fk. 14,495 
Class [ Ratlroad ? . 800.000 
Insurance Compant . se 15,000,000 
Farms covering 72 per cent. of | l 


and 15,000,000 person 8 500,000 


S? 1.000 000 000 ae —_ 30,000,000 
ring 55,000,000) p 
11,000,000 


There has been no time m the history of the United 
States when the distribution of wealth has been as wide 
is it is now, nor when the average standard of living was 
1 
1 


main result of the silent and bene- 


the War. 


as high. This is the 


ficent economic revolution sinc 


THE FUTURE OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 


By Lizut-COMMANDER J. M. Kenwortnuy, R.N., M.P. 


1 ade eanragg in both the Conservative and Labour 
Parties declare the Liberal Party will soon cease 
to exist, or that it is already a corpse awaiting Christian 
burial. The faint 
itself take much the same view. 


hearts and pessimists in the party 
Apart from the wish 
the 
mourners or heirs are that the 
Election, 


being father to the thought, the reasons given by 
three groups of would-be 


obliterated in the last General 


Liberals were 

that the party has achieved its original programme, and 
that there is no place in English polities for a third party. 
National Liberal Sear- 


over 1.000 delegates appeared from all parts 


reeent Federation at 


of the country. including Scotland, Wales and the South 


of } nd. Great efforts are being made to raise funds. 
A political party, lik n army, moves on its stomach, 
and stor is ifs war-chest. It was reported that 
{300.000 was in sight, either by individual donations 
actually made or prot ised, or by undertakings in different 
a to raise the necessary cash by means of bazaars, 
how to-hou co! tic and other means. An im- 
partin| physictan ma be forgiven for noticing sions of 
life in this ; pparentlhy dead body. gut Tsueeest that the 


the bitter 


meful signs of returning animation art 


internal quarrels on questions of leadership and policy, 
which rend the ancient party in Parliament and in the 
country. Men do not quarre!| over a dead cause. 
the 


Minister, however fruitful and cautious the policy of his 


However high the character of present Prime 
later a Government must 
take its place by the will of the electorate. Now, to 
whom will the electorate turn? The Labour Party is 
Socialist Party. But 
different things to different men. It 


Government, sooner or new 


Socialism 
is difficult 


two Labour leaders to give the same definition. 


mcans 
to find 
Nobody 
quite knows what is meant, except a small group of 
And for the most part these are not the 
A great many 


nominally a 


Communists. 
people one would expect to be Socialists. 
of the philosophic Communists are found amongst the 
intellectuals and “ highbrows’”’ in Hampstead, Chelsea 
and the suburbs of the provincial cities. 

In contrast a great many of the Trade Unionists, and, 
still more, their wives, are definitely anti-Communist. 
Many more are anti-Socialist. And whatever system of 
industry, cconomic government and the production of 
wealth they wish to see established in this country, the 
one thing they are definitely opposed to is any attempt 
to alter the present order by is true that 
there is a left wing of the Labour Party who declare 
that 
abandonment of political action for industrial action. 
from the Right Wine of the 
as the poles are apart from each other. 
Wing of 


most 


tolence. It 


they are Socialists in earnest and advocate thie 


But they are as far apart 
Labour Party 

The Right 
intellectuals, 


Unions with their mass 


most ol 
the Trade 


vote and their valuable political 


Labour, including 


and, important of all, 
fighting fund might make a junction with tlee 
Liberals 


used on 


and moderate 
Tix 
day, and these not hnportant by ih 
Right Wing Labour Liberals like M 
Runciman, Sir Alfred Mond and even Mr. Lloyd George, 


Amongst these questions 1 would 


, f at 
many Of th 


the least 


and by 


langunor questions o1 the 


4 


kk acd rs 


is not very different. 
put Free Trade, peace by the League of Nations including 
even compulsory arbitration, the limitation of armaments 
by agreement, the state control of trusts and monopolies 
and the shifting of the the 
wage-earners to the super-tax payers and the wealthy 
When the 


the theories and policy of the hot gospellers, he preaches 


burden of taxation from 


dead. moderate Labour leader combats 


a creed really  indistinguishable from present-day 
Liberalism. I prophesy that the attempt to 
on the part of the Liberals will receive unexpected backing 


large 


survive 


in many quarters and from sections of the 
community. 

The Conservatives, for the most part, are wedded to 
Protection, and although no general tariff is likely to be 
attempted in this the Prime 


Minister's pledges, there will be numerous attempts to 


Parliament in view of 


bring in Protection by various side doors. The doors 
will be disguised as taxation for revenue purposes, as 
the safeguarding of industries, as the fostering of ke) 
industries, as subsidies to agriculture and in Many other 
wavs. But all will agerieve and altenate those who 


nite rests are bound i) in bree Trad and cheap living 


] \ ] ' { , ‘ | 
ana especially th wonch. Wi hall hor, lor CNamipl 
,7 { ] ] ‘ . . ‘ or1 
hear the last of the silk tax for many a long day to come 
1 1. ab : 
A vreat many ol thes Free Traders will not vote 


for what is vaguely call 
they she uld, and prob bly will, 
Liberal Party. 


Again, there is tlhe 
Labour Party is badly 


d, faule de iiei, 


support a revivilicd 


temperance question. Lh I"¢ the 
but the Liberals have 


1 
spilt, vood 


and consistent record. The temperance question will 


inevitably force itsclf to the front, whether we like it or 
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not. Once more there is the woman's vote to be reckoned 
with, reinforced by the ministries of various churches, 
and also by business men who are watching the experiment 
in America, and who fear loss of trade through comparative 
ineflicieney caused by excessive drinking. A bold policy 
by the Liberals in this direction would receive much 
support frem important elements in the Labour Party 
and from well-organized, wealthy and energetic tem- 
perance bodies in the country. 

Above all, it is necessary for the Liberal Party to preach 
a doctrine which will receive support from the industrial 
workers. As of the Trade Unionists 
are against State Socialism. But they are not satisfied 
with the conditions in’ industry. Curiously 
enough their aspirations are best voiced by the Prime 
Minister himself who, in the greatest speech delivered for 
many years from the Treasury Bench, when he opposed 
the Trade Union Levy Bill, drew attention to the great 
changes which have taken place in the structure of 
industry to-day and, above all, the divorcement of masters 
and men through the operations of the great new companies 
and The party which will approach 
real co-partnership in industry, not only in the division 
of the profits, but by granting the workers some say in 
their daily conditions of life, will receive instant support 


aforesaid, many 


present 


combinations. 


from great numbers of workpeople and many employers, 
especially those of the younger generation. 

But, whatever the future, the fact remains that there 
is a lively Liberal Party in the constituencies with a 
powerful Press and a numerous following among the 
younger The question of its ultimate 
survival will depend on the appeal it makes to the vast, 
new, and for the most part untutored clectoratc, and it 
has four vears in which to make it. 


generation. 


THE WEEK IN 


By New 


PARLIAMENT 
Member. 


FURTHER debate on unemployment last 
4 elucidated no new facts, and left) members no less 
perturbed than hitherto. Mr. Lloyd 


George stated the case with his usual power and eloquence, 


week 


and depressed 
but made not a single constrictive proposal of any value. 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland spoke with a depth of feeling 
and sympathy which clicited the warm approval of all 
sides of the House, and which is so much more effective 
in dealing with this matter than the somewhat trueulent 
attitude adopted by Mr. Churchill. But the only really 
helpful suggestions came from Mr. R. S. Hudson. who, 
in a brilliant maiden speech, pleaded for a careful con- 
sideration of Sir Alfred Mond’s scheme, and a vigorous 
agricultural polices as being the best visible methods of 
alleviating the distress. 

The Insurance Bill produced debating of a high order 
over two days. Mr. Llovd George, tor imstance, can 

He dis- 
His criti- 


Cisms were of a constructive mature, and his speech made 


seldom have been heard to better advantage. 


plaved great knowledge and great sincerity. 


al profound HUpPTession on the House. In discussing the 


danger of lapses under voluntary insurance he gave some 


staggering figures -instancing the case of one great 


company which, out of nine million insurances, issued in 
the course of ten vears. 


lapses. Mr. Tom 
which are outside the 


had no fewer than six million 


Johnston enumerated the classes 


contributory system, and de- 
elared that for those who were to receive benefits the 
and the upon to pay, 
whilst “the parasite pure and simple walks off.” This 
was, tomy mind, the best fighting speech against the Bill 

a much better performance than that of Mr. Wheatley, 


industrialist worker were called 


es 


who spoke at great length but not often to the point, 
I have not the space to do more than pay tribute to the 
admirable manner in which Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
opened and Sir Douglas Hogg closed the debate. Ry 
the speech of Sir Robert Horne cannot be passed lightly 
over in any account of the proceedings. This was 
weighty and extraordinarily courageous attack on the 
scheme, delivered by a man obviously labouring wndey 
a heavy load of responsibility as the principal representa. 
tive of industry in the House. And the fact remains tha: 
no one possessed of inside knowledge of the industri] 
situation both in this country and in Europe to-day. 
can view with complete equanimity a scheme which plac 
any additional burden, however slight relatively, upon 
British producers during the next three or four critical 
years. 


ales 


I will say no more at this juncture, except to record 
the fact that 
Unionist members about the industrial situation, which 
has become steadily worse. Individually there is a great 
deal to be said for Mr. Churchill’s proposals : — their 
cumulative effect is disturbing to say the least. Those 
who are most prosperous—- the * class, merchant 


there is a growing uneasiness 


amonest 
5 


rentier ~ 
bankers, and so forth—gain most by the remissions 
taxation, whilst 


heavily and almost entirely upon the 


in 
such new burdens as are imposed fal] 
“entre preneurs ” 
or producers who are least qualitied to bear them. Thy 


Radical will answer that the encouragement of * 


nvisil 
exports ~ is equally beneficial to this country. But it is 
hardly surprising that those members of the Unionist 
Pariy who believed that that party stood primarily f 


the producers and as such supported the policy of P 
tection two years ago are beginning to look rather gri 
They search hard for some sign of encouragement and 
assistance for the hard-pressed industrialist’ and 
turist. 


THE PARIS ENHIBITION 
|* one sense, of course, all Paris, in the month o! 
is an exhibition. 


Mav, 
For the chestnuts are out 

Bois, the long pleached avenues in the boulevards 
of a greenness as vet unsoiled, and the whole city see 
throb with the activities of the pursuit of pleas 


Kvervthing is ex pleine saison. Everybody seems to | 


And most people, most French peopl 
For they do 


furtively, guilt 


enjoying himself. 
at any rate, actually are doing so. 
regard pleasure as a_= sinful thing, 
to be attained. They seek it openly, rationally, 
methodically, and since they possess the real arts of Lift 
they probably do attain it as often as is permitted to 
human 
Paris in May 
Elvsces, the 


poor beings. 


the glitter of sunshine on the Champs 
dance of 
flying taxis, the sparkling heels of the méidinette, o 
hushed, pious ritual of the meal times at the 
restaurants, where the priestlike 


bewildering interweaving 


waiters ministe! 
flood 


their custon 


seems, more to the gods of perfect and ct 
than at the mere mundane meals of 
or those other, those sylvan shrines dedicated to t! 
same deities, the Pré Catalan, or the Chateau de Mad 
the restaurants of the Bois, 
oldest hauntingly 


chestnut 


the bouquet of 


that of tl! 
need of exhibitions has suc] 


where 


cognac mingles with 


flowers : what 
city, which possesses attractions such as these ? 

And yet this year an exhibition is being held. It 
an exhibition of decorative art, and its pavilions, its towers 
and even its scenic railways have been cunningly wor 
into the very heart of Paris. 
along both banks of the Seine. 


They have been laid « 
It is as if Wembley had 


been built along the Embankment from the Houses of 
Parliament and the County Hall down the river as ta 
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this 


Paris Exhibition is nothing like so big as 


Naturally, 


Cha yng Cross railway bridge. 


say, ! 
ns that the 
the British. But the advantage of having it in the very 


as, 
mea 


ntre of the city is very ereat. There is no tedious 
cen ‘ 
urnev along dreary suburban roads or in crowded 


i 

{1 
undergrounds. You 
of the Place 


inclined, turn into the 


mav, tk SO 


Exhibition out de la Concorde itself and visit 


fountain or statuette which has interested you 


some 


and be out again in ten minutes. 


As to the Exhibition itself, it has only been open for 
about three weeks and so, of course, it is nol yet even h lf 
It is evidently beyond the wit of man to arrange 
shall be ready 

Why this should be so I have never 
been able We practical Britous did not 
succeed in doing it at Wembley so we can hardly complain 
if But 
it makes the task of the enquiring English journalist 
More than half the pavilions, each allotted 


finished. 
that an exhibition even approximately 
by the opening day. 
to understand. 
the temperamental French have failed at Paris. 
yerv dillicult. 
toaKuropean Stat 
that are open, few have their exhibits, their objets dart, 


‘,are not open to the public, and of those 
assembled or in place. 1 should advise anyone intending 
to visit the Exhibition to wait at least another month. 

But from what one can gather by peering through 


hoardings and crawling under ladders, the Exhibition, 
1 


when it is finished, will he worth seeing. If yeu go in 
at the main entrance on the Place de la Concorde, you 
come first of all to the Pavilions of the Central and 
Fastern European States— Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
Yugo-Slavia, Rumania. Here are the Allies, it) ts 


almost true to say the tributaries, for they are all deeply 
in her debt, for the 
tenance of her European predominance. And certainly 


upon whom France relies main- 


the exhibits of these new Republics give an impression 
of real vitality. It is all very well to deplore the Balkan- 
and to laugh at the 
But cach of them does 


ization of Europe rather crude 
polities of these new countries. 
after all represent a real nation with a real culture and 


real art-forms of its own. For centuries these national 
cultures have been suppressed by the sullen rule of the 
Hapsburgs, the Romanoffs er the Hohenzollerns. But 
now they breaking into life. In Prague, 
the Capek brothers are writing their interesting plays, 
such as RLULR. or the Insect Play, and in Yugo-Slavia 


genius 


are all out 


anew school of sculpture has grown round the 


of Mestrovic. <All these cultured movements look to 
Paris—to French civilization— for leadership and = guid- 
ance. And the French Government takes very good 


care that they shall not look in vain. 

Atter the pavilions of the New States, you come to 
the Pavillon dtutriche. Wt is a modest, unpretentious 
affair as that State. But I 


noticed that on the wall facing the somewhat claborate 


belits much diminished 


erection of Yugo-Slavia was carved the single word 
* Mozart.” 
not help feeling that it 

epitaph of the old Vienna. 


to say to the new countries, ** Yes, vou have won vour 


Certainly it was only chance, but I could 
the 


Proud in defeat, it 


seemed quict, dignified 


seemed 


But when will you produce anything so great 
2° AN Little 


erection of Soviet Russia. 


freedom. 
further on you come to the strange 
The bold, bad 


evidently determined to show how completely they reject 


as Mozart 
Bolshev ists are 


all capitalist superstitions such as those which make a 


flight of stairs go straight from the bottem to the top, 
or put the words of a notice one alter the other. 

The British Pavilion is not vet open. The outside 
vives a somewhat strange effect however, it is gaily 


painted and decorated and shows that we are not afraid 
Down another alley you are reminded 
though 


has an Empire. 


t ¢ olours. 


of brig] 
t] t France, 


national, 


her exhibitors be inte 


As M. Poincare significantly 


too, may 


remarked, ‘* France is not now a nation of thirty-five 
millions but of one hundred millions.”’ And the teeming 
millions of dusky French citizens are represented by the 
Pavilions of Morocco, of Central Africa, of Madagascar 
and of Tunisia. On the other side of the river are to 
be found the exhibits of France herself, the more typically 


Parisian products. The great French shops, the Prin- 
temps, the Louvre, &c., all have big exhibits. The huge 
china works at Sevres have covered a big area with 


cnormous pots and with tiled fountains and shallow 
pools of water lying in hollows of coloured earthenware. 
Then there is a place for relaxation in the gaily painted 
houseboats the decorative genius of M. Paul 
Poiret designed. They float the 
current of the Seine and are pleasant to turn into from 


which 
has peacefully on 
the dusty pathways of the Exhibition. 

Altogether the Exhibition is, as exhibitions go, a good 
one. It should serve as well as anything else as an 
excuse for a visit to Paris, though I doubt if it can ever 
vie with the other and more permanent pleasures of that 
But I cannot end this article without mentioning 
French landscape painting 
The Corots 
missed by anyone who is 


E. J. 5. 


city. 
a delightful exhibition of 
which is now being held at the Petit Palais. 
Watteaus 


going to Paris this summer. 


and must not be 


MAY BUTTERFLIES 
ee warmth brings to life again, one after 
another, the creatures which have dozed in some 
natural chimney-corner through the dead season. In 
the month of May there are two distinct generations of 
butterflies abroad, one newly freed from the chrysalis, 
the other a spectacular flash-in-the-pan composed ot 
insects saved over from the disastrous end of the summer 
before. A few, certainly, are awakened prematurely 
by a genial day nearer the outset of the vear—I have 
Brimstone on the border of a 
Chiltern beechwood so early as the first of 
and seen a Lesser Tortoiseshell fluttering in the draughty, 
sunless streets of Eton during the third week in March. 
But it is in carly May that these hibernated butterflies 
are to be s« en in numbe rs, and when the se Rip \ an Winkles 
die at last, towards the end of the month, none appear 
to take There will be no Peacocks, 
no more Tortoiseshells, no more Brimstones till the new 
stock is ready about the beginning of August. 
It cannot be that the butterflies 
cheated death through the winter by the device of imi- 
Aucust 


caught a drowsy vellow 
February 


their places. more 


said which have 


tating him look so splendid as the generation. 
They have often a faded, almost decrepit appearance, 
like specimens from a museum come to life again. They 
are utilitarian creatures, preserved simply for the purpose 
of laying the eggs out of which the next brood will spring ; 
when their work is done they retire decently from the 
scene. 

It is in May also that the largest and noblest of English 
species is first seen on the wing — the majestic Swallowtail. 
It was not always simply an inhabitant of the East Anglian 
seen In Sussex and even along 


marshes, but used to be 


the Thames. The corpulent caterpillars were found year 


after vear “in osier beds in Battersea Fields which 
have lone ago been drained and sophisticated into the 
shape of a metropolitan park There ts no logical reason 
why it should not be common with us even now, since 
it includes among its food-plants the ordinary carrot and 


nad is to be found in the most unex- 
Continent. I 
en it dancing up and down above the very edg 


the the hill 


the COMMUNOL ir lin l. f 
actually 
- of the 


pected place ; all over the have 


cliffs near Fishermen's Church on above 
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Dieppe, not sixty miles from the opposing cliffs of Beachy 
Head across the Channel. insect that is 
not more than a couple of hours’ flight with a fair wind ; 
certainly it-would make the crossing on its yellow-and- 


For such an 


black fantastically angular wings more rapidly and with 
less discomfort than the passengers on a cross-channel 
steamer. 

There is a strong temptation to believe that the Swallow- 
tail could be suceessfully reintroduced in parts of the 
south of England. At any rate, I have an ambition 
sometime to put the matter to the test by buying up an 
ample supply of chrysalids and allowing them to hatch 


out in Amberley Wildbrooks, between Arundel and 
Pulborough. Formerly, if Norfolk felt inclined to boast 


about its Swallowtails, Sussex did not need to take second 
place, but now they have all been exterminated in Sussex 
and left Norfolk the monopoly. The experiment, of 
fail. In enthusiast 
released hundreds of specimens near Matlock, was quite 
But then Matlock seems a 
most outlandish place to choose for the introduction of a 
fenland butterfly ; 
cighty vears ago. 

Since the Swallowtail is the largest British butterfly, 
and one of the most handsome, its re-establishment in the 
South would be a great achievement. But it would be 
extremely unpopular with some of the more fanatical 
They make it an article of faith to dis- 
countenance and oppose any deliberate human interfer- 
ence with nature, and they refuse to make any distinction 
between reviving an ancient member of the fauna which 
has fallen on bad times and importing some destructive 
novelty from America. 


course, might fact, an who once 


unsuccessful in the venture. 


Pulborough, we know, was suitable 


tntomologists. 


The introduction of alien species 
is certainly a perilous practice and ought to be forbidden, 
but replacing a variety destroyed by the action of man 
is quite a different matter. 

One does not look for scent in a caterpillar, but the 
Swallowtail in its larval state has a very strong smell, 
which has been compared to that of a pineapple and 
enables it to be located in rank grass. Near the Rhine 
I have seen Swallowtails flitting among the thistles on 
bare, dry, sandy soil hundreds of yards from the river ; 
the real question on which everything depends is whether 
it is simply the British race which prefers to confine 
itself to the marshes, or whether the climate or some other 
outside cause is responsible. 

It is a tantalizing thing that England, having only 
sixty butterflies compared with two hundred in France, 
should suffer an added handicap in that the most mag- 
nificent kinds, 
comparative rarities here. 
which 
notorious weakness for a feast 


which are common across the Channel, are 
The glorious Purple Emperor, 
has a habit of soaring above oak-forests and a 
of putrefying stoats, and 
the rich, velvety Camberwell Beauty, are two principal 
ornaments of the British list which T have only succeeded 
in finding abroad. Camberwells, in’ fact, have often 
not been seen at all in Eneland for two or three seasons 
running, and they were never more than rarities. 

Of the really well-known butterflies the most typical 
of May is the Orange-tip. In some years it has appeared 


considerably carlier: in’ the phenomenal Orange-tip 
season of 1920 it appeared near Tunbridge Wells before 
March 
But normally, its career as a butterfly coincides almost 
Only the male has the 


brilliant characteristic orange wing-tips, vet it seems in 


was out, and by mid-April there were plenty. 


exactly with the month of Mav. 


a country walk as if three out of every four of them display 
it. Clearly the females are in a minority. 

The beautiful little Green Hairstreak, another May 
butterfly, is one of the most perfect examples of protective 


colouring to be found with us. On the upper surface, 


$$$ 
————e 


with the wings open, it is all green; suddenly it shuts up 
and is turned into a frail fragment of brown, inconspicy. 
ous to the point of invisibility. That is the colour-scheme 
which Mr. Richard Kearton found the best when he made 
a reversible suit and cap, green one side and brown the 
other, to wear for nature photography. This diminutiye 
butterfly is not at all diflicult to approach, but « xceedingly 
follow ; , 


elusive to its sudden disappearances often 


frustrate the keenest eye. Yet it is not very common 
and in some parts absolutely unknown. It cannot be 
said that protective coloration has made many fortunes 
among our British butterflies. 
almost all 


Of the commonest’ kinds 
the Large and Small Cabbage Whites and the 
Green-veined, the Tortoiseshell, Red Admiral, Common 
Blue, and others—cannot by any stretch of the imagina. 
tion be called protectively coloured. The Meadow Brown 
certainly is, and the Peacock may be admitted because jt 
generally shows the sober underside of its wings to the 
But most of the dingy skulking 
kinds are repaid for their timidity by being scarce. Jp 
fact the real rarities, the prizes of butterfly-hunting, are 


world when at rest. 


with a few brilliant exceptions a very poor set compared 
with the The butterfly is a revolt 
against the drabness of the caterpillar, and the more 
brilliant it is the more it normally flourishes under the 
working of that great unexpounded law of nature and 
humanity — the law of the Survival of the Brazenest. 

Ik. M.N. 


commonest sorts. 


THE 


*“ MAID'S 


THEATRE 
TRAGEDY ” 
SCALA, 


Tur careful and scholarly production of The Maid’s Tragedy 
at the Scala, on Sunday and Monday, could not alter the fact 
that great poetry willnot alone makea great drama. It proved, 
however, that great acting may very largely redeem a play- 
Miss Edith Evans delighted 
the admirers of her high dramatic gift by a superb piece of 
acting. She had done what others who play great parts in the 


THE AT THE 


wright’s errors in construction. 


drama too often forget to do —she had studied the character 
created by the poet and had formed a distinct conception of 
the brutal, Iving, sensual woman whom she held up to our 
eves. 

To a treacherous, tyrannical, torturing creature such as 
Kvadne it when anyon 
dared to take her by the neck, as her brother did. By insisting 
upon the essential cravenness of her nature, Miss Evans ex- 
plained the otherwise inexplicable suddenness of Lvadne’s 


came natural to show cowardice 


conversion. She who could bully so many good men and 
weak men could also be bullied. The brutal note in her can 
out fully in the killing of the king. That was throughout a 
very fine piece of acting, though one could not help feeling 
that the regal bed should not have been sideways, as it was 
at the Scala, but facing the audience as in the reproduction of 
W711. 

I have only one criticism of Miss Evans's memorable per- 
formance. I think she should have given a little more me lody 
Fletchers blank verse. She did not 
remind us quite as strongly as she should that she was inter- 


to her enunciation of 


preting poetry, not prose. 

When will Miss Evans play Lady Macbeth? Very soon, 1 
When she does, she must not forget the mystie element 
Portia well; 
for it would be a crime to confine her to tragical and villainous 


hope. 


in the super-murderess. She would also play 


parts. IGNoTUs. 


A years subscription to the Specraror, costing only 30s., 
makes an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum the 
paper will be forwarded to any address in the world. Appiy 
Manager, the Sevcraror, 13° York Street, Garden, 


London, W.C. 2. 


Covent 
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ART NOTES 


MAsTers 


Loan. EXHIBITION O01 Op Considering the 
jy standard of the fine selection of old masters that the 
tion js so fortunate In having in the National Gallery, one 
would have thought that any private exhibition would, in 
nm. be lacking in interest. It comes as all the 


ym parts 
that 
Street. 


iter surprise, 


herefore, to find this Loan Exhibition 
qonew's Gallery, on 


’ 43 Old Bond behalf of the 
aoval Northern Hospital, contains some of the best and most 
Ror 


countrs 


sting pictures in the There is scarcely one 
seture Which does not come up to the standard of the official 
Jlection. Two powerful little pictures alone, which are 
shibited here, would have been sulliciently interesting to 
ike a Visit worth while: one. The Deposition from lhe 
ross (33). bv Roger Van Der Wevden, and the other of 


isimilar subject (80) by Jan Prevost, both of which represent 


Flemish Sehool of the fifteenth century. 
best the ty 


Another picture 


h shows at its pical and powerful angularity 


composition practised by these carly Flemish masters is 
the Portrait, of Aegidius (8), Dv Quentin Matsvs. There 


good examples of the work of Frans 
Bellini, Vandvek, 


and Lorenzo Lotto. 


also, amongst others, 


Sivnorelli, Giovanni Verspronck, 


Revnolds 


ih. McWNicur Kacrrer vat 60 Gower Srreer. 


PosrTers BY 


Not only does the quality and variety of the posters in this 
by the Arts League 
or less futile, but the 
lded to the catalogue disarm 


Through these analytical notes on each 


tive Exhibition organ:zed of 


frosty 


service render eriticism more critical 


s which the artist has ac 
eritie co pre tely. 
eof his development Mr. Kaufier has also managed, with 
the sonndest of judgment, to give standards for poster re- 
which should be very helpful to the business man 
to the 
the public in the development of their appre- 


ood poster-work, W. Met 


Mies choosing of a design to advertise his 


wis ind to 


ANCHE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE 


| To the Editor of the Seuct vror.] 


air of May is full of the fumes of motor-cars 








md tt motor-car controversy. At the recent Senate- 
discussion one speaker, having the courage to say what 
others were thinking, made a plea for prohibition, 

ther in whole or in part. Result imemorial to the Council, 

' wo report, and the promise of a new discussion. The 

1) the wnde reraduate motor vehicle fall under two 
us: (1) Noise and danger, (2) disintegration of University 
especially at week-ends: and the attack has been 

newhut disorganized by a confusion of objectives. A 

ior controversy has also sprouted from the parent trec. 

Should the editorial columns of the Cambridge Review exhale 

air of pure impartiality or should the editor have his 

ff like other people ? Amongst ex-editors —-a distinguished 
ws there is) manifest disagreement. In any event, 
the probability, at the time of writing. is that the freshman 

Qctober, 1925, will be obliged to content himself with a 

nish -bike during his first vear of residence. 

Another controversy, of less general interest, arose out 

the proposal to attach a canonry of Ely to the Regius 

, 


fessorship of Divinity The opponents of the proposal 


although its supporters had, 


\ routed overwhelmingly, 

the earlier stages of the dispute, temporarily endangered 
their chances by the omission of the word not in a fly-shect. 
Collectors of first editions should treasure that  ftly-sheet. 

Karly in the term Mr. Sheppard gave us the opportunity 
if secing his rollicking, modern version of the Cyclops again, 
togeth with his Helen. Whether he is right in defining 
t play as a “ romantic comedy is still arguable, bui 
with Mr. Frank Birch as Menelaus there was certainly no 
lack of ¢ medy. 


sid 


Fenner’s. in this weather, is at its best, and the University 


has made a good start against Sussex and Lancashire, 


‘Lhe promise, in particular, of Ranji's nephew pleases everyone. 


Meanwhile, ‘Tripos anxiety makes itself felt and examiners 
prowl darkly round and murmur that they cannot accept 
engagements for the next few weeks. Candidates, on the 


other hand, look forward to that blessed period between the 


end of the examination and the end of term. They may well 


do so. It is one of the best weeks of graceful idleness that 
thev will ever have.—I am, Sir, &e.. 
Your CAMBRIDGE CORKESPONDENT. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WAR 


" 
rPATOR.| 


IN THE 


the Spec 


JAPAN'S 
[To the 


HELP 

| Editor of 
: May I be allowed to add a 
entitled “ What the Japanese Think of Singapore 
In the first place [do not think 


Sik, few remarks to the article 
published 


in your issue of May 2nd? 





that it is genuinely recognized how seriotis was Japan's 
navel contribution to the War. The following fieures will, 
[ hope, bring the point home. The numbcr of Japancse 
ships engaged in the following Allied operations were ; 
(| 19i4 | i—2 dD ! 7 cruisers 
i 1 < nt t al 12 
(2) 1914 t Scharnt t and ( ' 
t itt] use! j 1 2 
(3) 1914 t Z Fores - 
(4) 1914 | j ; i ru 1O 1 . 
4 destrovet! 
{. I9lo 247 Japar } t ' 
ipp I tiny <« t} 
Sinkapor 
(4) LYIT LOLS. —Patrol!l } Med ri } ! ‘ 
thre ubmarin ris ruse! : iz «a 
Ix > British d I 2 I \ 
manned +t J ad 
(7) 1917 Protecting trade route to South A 
(8) 1917-1918 3 crul it to Au | WN 
if vlan to }? t t 1 
British met t-“ 
It should be added that Javan was not obliged by the strict 
letter of the Alliance to render all this assistance, and that 
if she gave it it was because the Japanese Goverument wished 
to interpret the Alliance in the most genccouws Gad loval 


spirit to regard it as an honourabl wOmd and not as a mere 
legal contract. 

It cannot therefore be too much emphasized that without 
Singapore the Japanese would have considered themselves 
the natural protectors of our Eastern possessions by per 
sisting in our policy we have shown to the whole world that 
for some unexplained reason we have decided to treat an old 
and faithful ally as a probabie opponent. 

It would be quite unjust to Japanese public opinion to 
say that it has followed the gyrations of out policy. Quite 
the contrary judging from Japanese publications Japan 
is shocked but still offers her friendship lam, Sir. &e 

W. IL. Grey 
1§ Cadogan Place, Loudo =. ae F 

PROTOCOL AND PACT 

[To the Editor of the Spvcravor 
Siz. In a leading article on the 15th inst. the Times drew 
attention to the important European question that) has 
emerged again,” that central question of security on which 
so much else depends In the background, savs the Times 


of the present European situation lies the chequered history ot 
the Geneva Protocol: in the foreground lie the proposals for 
a definite pact between t 


! three most powerful nations of 


urope These pact proposals are what really matter.” 


As a statement of British policv L think this requires most 
careful consideration. Is it correct to say that the Geneva 
Protocol lies in’ the background What are the facts ? 
The central question is security, mainly French security, 
and France has clearly stated, and restated, that she recognizes 


Protocol. 


the guarantee of her security in the Geneva * My 
Government,” said M. Briand, at the last Council meeting 
‘remains definitely attached to the Protocol ar 
France, convineed that only the adherence of the nations to 


aco mmon Protocol can induce them tv renounce the competition 
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in armaments ... remains faithful to the signature which 
she was the first to give.’ Seventeen other nations stand 
with France, including six out of the ten members of the 
Council, so if it be argued the Protocol stands in the back- 
ground, it is only because the British Government wishes 
it to be there! Are we not in this matter playing rather a 
selfish hand ? 

The Government has a perfect right to object to the Protocol, 
but I imagine other nations must feel some irritation at our 
disregard of their views in the matter, and at the persistent 
misrepresentation of the Protocol by a section of our Press. 
We constantly profess our sincere desire for peace, but bang 
the door on any way to it which does not seem to suit our own 
interests. Of course, we must protect ourselves, but there 
is also the common interest to consider, and in deciding our 
attitude in such cases it might be well to try to see ourselves 
as others see us. What has been our attitude lately on the 
three connected conditions of security, arbitration and 
disarmament ? :— 

1. As regards security, France stands by the Protocol. 
Our Government summarily reject it primarily because of 
what they proclaim would be our serious commitments under 
that document. But do the public realise that the British 
Empire is already committed under Arts. 42-4 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, to a guarantee of the demilitarization of the 
Rhine, which is a much more serious commitment than any 
under the Protocol ? 

2. As regards arbitration, France has agreed to arbitrate on 
Jjusticiable disputes by signing the optional clause (36) of the 
Permanent Court. Seventeen other States have followed 
her example and Canada is willing to do so, but the British 
Government make no sign, and France again (and seventeen 
other States) is ready to arbitrate on non-justiciable disputes 
* to introduce as the very centre of International law the idea 
of compulsory arbitration to lead to a secured peace” (M. 
Briand at last Council meeting), but the British Government 
will have none of it, on the plea of national honour. 

3. As regards armaments, we profess to be whole-heartedly 
in favour of the control of traffic in arms and private manu- 
facture, yet at the Conference now sitting at Geneva it was 
the British delegation which proposed, and carried by a bare 
majority, an amendment to exclude from the operation of 
the convention warships of every kind, including submarines, 
and aeroplanes. 

What do the other nations think of all this, for it is by our 
acts we shall be judged, not by words ? Critics will not kill 
the Protocol by shouting it is defunct! We shall have to 
discuss it at the next Assembly with reasoned argument, and 
our position at that discussion would be all the stronger if 
meanwhile the Government gave some practical proof of their 
desire to co-operate and of their sympathy with the objects 
of security, arbitration and disarmament.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ss. R. Drury-Lowe, 

$2 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. Rear-Admiral. 

{We agree that there is an appearance of inconsistency in 
refusing the “ommitments of the Protocol after accepting 
those of the Covenant, but we cannot admit that our refusal 
“does not seem to suit our own 
interests.” Mr. Chamberlain pointed out certain insuperable 
difliculties of principle and detail, and unanimity of the 
Empire is plainly impossible in regard to the Protocol as it 
now stands. There are many lovers of peace who are con- 
vineed that the Protocol would make it more difficult than 
ever to maintain peace.— Ep. Spectator.] 


js merely a refusal of what 


A METHOD OF EXTINGUISHING THE 
NATIONAL DEBT 
| Vo the Editor of the Srrcraron.]} 

Sin.— In considering the method suggested by Mr A. Hervey 
Hoare, in the Spectator of May 16th, for extinguishing the 
National Debt, we may lay down this axiom, that the Govern- 
ment should observe the most absolute good faith towards the 
jenders and that any action which would, in private business, 
hetween honourable men, be regarded as sharp practice or 
fraud should not be thought of. First, as to the forced 
loan. Such expedients are usually resorted to only by 
unserupulous Governments on the verge of insolvency. It 
would be almost impossible to carry out equitably. Take 
the case of a doctor with wife and family with a professional 





— 
——— 


income, after allowing for rebates, of £1,000 a year, Hi 
capital might be only £1,000 in all, yet he would be called 
on to subscribe one-sixth of seventeen years’ purchase of his 
income, or £2,833. How could the working man With 
a week find one-sixth of seventeen years’ purchase of his 
jneome, 7.e., one-sixth of £2,652—£442? Yet the National 
Debt was incurred for the benefit of everyone. 

Mr. Hoare seems to believe that by paying interest alone 
upon a debt for eighty or a hundred years one in some Way 
diminishes the debt. His scheme is simply repudiation of 
the debt postponed for eighty or a hundred yearn, An 
equitable system of terminable annuities would Pay the 
voluntarily agreed on interest on the debt in full plus an 
additional percentage (free of Income Tax) to pay off the 
‘apital by instalments. This is done in the case of th 
Annuities Class A of the East Indian Railways Co, 

The Government having entered into definite obligations 
with the lenders as to dates of repayment of loans hag yy 
right to disregard its contracts. There could be no guarante 
of diminished Income Tax on Mr. Hoare’s plan.—I am, Sir, 
&e., BERNARD Hogsoy, 

Thornton, Hallamgate Road, Sheffield. 


A CORRECTION 
| To the Editor of the Seecrvaror.] 
Sir,—In the article which you published last week from 
on page 798, column 1, paragraph 1, there is an unfortunat 
misprint, due probably to my own carelessness. The figur: 
£41,650,000 are printed, they should, of course, jg 
£41.650,000,000.— 1 am, Sir, &c., 





A. LIERVEY IIoare, 
37 Fleet Street, London, F.C. 4. 


SEX DETERMINATION 

|To the Editor of the Srrcrxror.] 
Sir,—In vour issue of May 9th an article entitled * Medical 
Sociology ” deals with my book, Sex at Choice, in a manner 
requiring some slight adjustment on my part as to the state- 
ments it contains. For instance, my critic says that * nothing 
in the substance of this theory tallies with what is alread 
known of the determination of sex.’ This is a point on whic! 
I differ, as, apart from Mendelists, many modern biologists 
ideas and writings tend to endorse what I have endeavoured t 
make clear. 

Take, for instance, that lucid and well-substantiated work 
by Mr. Rumley Dawson, Sex Causation (1909) ; his defence of 
the world-old theory of sides, male and female, forms a sub- 
stantial background to some of my theories and supports 
much of my experience. It is safe to say that such a book 
is every bit as useful to the progress of sex determination as 
The Mechanism and Physiology of Sex Determination, by 
Richard Goldschmidt. 

Then, again, your correspondent avers that “‘ the state 
ment * of my theory is not ** quite clear.” IT would point out 
that my book was written for women, from their point of view, 
and for their immediate use, and, judging from the numbers of 
missives received from my readers, not one so far has failed to 
perceive, in spite of what my critic says to the contrary. that 
the left lateral decubitus may be adopted when the Icft ovary 
only is operative and the right-sided position where tie right 


. 


ovary is active—and that this is a mere accessory, or sub 
sidiary aid, to my formula and no more. 

Your critic suggests that I have “ pot sufficiently taken into 
account the study of gameto genesis, which so deeply concerns 
the Mendelians.””. My answer is that the science of Mendelisn 
on the contrary, has always interested me very deeply. | 
recognize abundantly that it is doing great work within its 
own sphere, and, in embracing eugenics, is striving valia 
towards a betterment of humanity. But when Mendelian 


assume a role of authority on the question of sex pre-cdeter 
mination, | am convinced that they are usurping powers 


heyond their domain— powers to which, because of an entire! 
false assumption, they can never hope to attain, The ver 


the 


essence of their theory, based on the sevr-begelling virtue ol 


determining male, by reason of its duplex gametes, is antl 
predetermining, and can never be of any practical value o! 
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jaws which are foun:! to apply to the determination of sex in 
the higher animals will apply to ourselves.” But it is because 
ofthese laws apply ing toallanimals and mankind that I, realizing 
their perfect simplicity, have employed the means of their 
application for practical use both for women and the breeding 
of animals of the sex required. And it of this 
ersal law that we question the assertion that, although a 


is because 


univ 7 
female bird is responsible for sex-begetting, a male lion, ¢.g., 1s 
' 


the sole factor in determining the sex of his offspring. 

In answer to the many obvious difficulties confronting the 
Mendelian sex-predetermunist, my critic suggests that possibly 
lefore very “ many years are past, we may be able, perhaps 
py the adjustment of vitamins and minecal salts in the parental 
ict (1) to determine the sex And 


: of the fortheoming gamete.” 
here we have it in a nutshell—the admission of helplessness, 
fi and the near future, to offer women of to-day any 


of definite and practical results in their longing for the 


r now 


press" - 
power to choose the sex they desire for the children they must 
hear. My critic is forced to fall back on the out-worn dict 


and to pin his colours to the breken-down mast of 
work, 
disseminated 
further 


ea 
theory. 


tT Schenk’s suggestion as enunciated in his massive 


Devrmination of Sex (1897)—theories widely 


too often tricd and found wantine to need 


discussion. 
Perhaps it would be well to remind my critic that to women, 


who belong to the 


wnee of practice is worth a ton of theory, and that whilst 


essentially practical side of humanity, an 


the Mendelian brotherhood can ‘* still only grope from point 
to point,” thousands of mothers are reaching out to the fruits 
that 1 have dared, in all humility, to place within their reach, 
that the the 


E\RSKINE. 


*ereatest truths ari 


CICELY 


o do myself, 
simplest. "—I am, Sir, &e., 
BWve ks 


realizing. as I 


i Eceleston Square 


GRANVILLE BARKER AND “DOCTOR 
KNOCK ” 
[To the Editor of the Seectraror.| 
Sin.—It is the astonishing habit of the English to accept the 
French in literary their From 
Racine to Romains “ credimus quia incredibile.’ ** Racine,” 
we argue patiently, But the 
French are a great literary nation. Therefore, Racine, though 


MR. 


matters at own valuation. 


‘is quite unlike Shakespeare. 


failing by all Shakespeare’s standards, must succeed by some 
unknown and therefore magnificent. Up Ragine !” 

If only we had the courage to be as insular as the French are 
Continental, we should in our criticism, as Mr. Barker so often 
does in his creation, wake to find that we had achieved the 

M. Romains may, as Mr. Granville Barker says, be 
a distinguished French writer, but then they all are! And 
part I shall continue to believe that an ounce of The 


gene ral. 


for mv 


Voysey Inheritance is worth a ton of Doctor Knock.—I am, 
sir, &e., HumBerr Woure. 
Hotel Lotti, 7 et 9 Rue de Castiglione, Paris. 


OF DOMESTIC 


Editor of the Srecratror.] 


THE PROBLEM SERVICE 
[To the 


Sir May I comment upon one of several sweeping state- 
ments made by Mr. S. IL. Sweetman in his letter on this sub- 


ject’ Lean well believe that many householders who would 
ike to keep a servant or an extra servant can only offer 
sleepi accommodation which “is unsuitable —to say the 
least but there is at present more suitable accommodation 
In innumerable houses in London and the country than can 
be filled by suitable oecupants. It is one of to-day’s ironies 
that while houses are insullicient In numbers and overcrowded 
by those who sleep in them, there are well-furnished rooms 
yawning emptily to receive the young women who seem to 
preter their overcrowded quarters to more airy and com- 
fortable rooms and better opportunities of privacy.—I am, 
sir, &e., MASTER. 
THE MODERN GIRL 
[To the Editor of the Seecraron.] 

Sir.— The path of progress is stony and strewn with thorns, 
and t sharpest stones and most virulent thorns are the jeers 


adverse criticisms of the world. This fact is brought 


with full force to the modern girl, but she suffers in 





silence, for she knows that her generation must go on where 
the previous generation cannot follow. 

I read with interest Miss Gertrude Kingston's articles, for 
no one knows better than I do the miseries of genteel poverty ; 
but why, in passing, must she hit out at the modern girl ? 

* It not,” 
you meet the girl of the moment, she is unhesitating in 


matters she says, “on what social structure 
her 
self-absorption . . . she receives you with a blank expression 
of stony indifference.” 

In the first place self-absorption and womanhood are a con- 
tradiction of terms ; 
self-absorbed is to say that they have lost an attribute of their 


not 


to say that the women of to-day are 


sex. Is it strange that a function which must have 
taken more than a hundred generations to evolve has disappeared 
in the course of one 7 

The second remark is contradictory to all the facts of my 
Surely the 
in life and in humanity which is unprecedented in its intensity. 
It is probably this 
sheltered domestic circle which. with its narrowness of outlook, 


because she is an 


experience at least. girl of to-day has an interest 


interest which causes her to leave the 


She leaves it. not 
unnatural and perverted creature, but 
out of it. She has thereby lost but 
There grown up a camaraderie and 


girls of this generation the seeds of which were never planted in 


no longer satisfies her. 


he. grown 


because she 
not gained in joyvousness 


has lovaltv among the 


Far from maintaining a “ mirthless attitude to 
that of body 


which health and happiness aré 


domesticity. 


life,” we have freedom and of 


spirit: without 
impossible, 

In modern girl discussions—I have joined in man 
I have often heard 


seeming entire lack of a 


{ 


pitied for her 
to 


the woman of vesterday 


sense of humour. It is amusing 
find ourselves pitied for the same reason Lam, Sir, & 


A Younc Moprrs 


HOLIDAY BUREAU FOR THE POOR 
MIDDLE CLASS 
[To the Editor of the Sercratror.} 
Sir,—Within a writing these the daily 
papers will be liberally sprinkled with appeals for pecuniary 


> 


few weeks of lines 
assistance to send children of the poorer classes for a holiday. 
There are other children who require a little sympathy 
the children of the poor middle-class professional man 
has much to do to keep the wolf from his door. For children 
of this class there is little hope of a holiday at the seaside, 
or in the country, unless the parent’s pocket is pinched 
A holiday made to 
send Master Jones, of London, to spend a fortnight’s h rliday 
in August, at Christmas, or Easter, to Torquay or elsewhere 
in exchange for receiving Master Smith, of Torquay, for that 


whe 


bureau where arrangements could be 


period would prove a boon to many parents and children 
It may appear strange to the town-sick Londoner, but it is 
a fact that children living in the 
charmed at the idea of 


nevertheless most beautiful 
of holiday resorts are 
town. 

Not only would such a 


uses as a holiday, but the 


Visiting a creat 
as I have suggested have its 

und 
living among strangers, might prove as valuable as the holiday 
itself. The not be confined 
and girls vet at school or college, but satisfactory arrangem 
The scheme could be worked 


scheni 


making of fresh acquaintances 


scheme micht wholly to bovs 


nts 


ones 


might be made for the older 


at a very moderate expenditure. An unpaid s tary 
in every town, with, perhaps, a shilling, or at the most of 
half-a-crown for each application would cover it, and ¢ l 
leave a small profit.—I am, Sir, & 


C.. F. W. Cor 
Torquay. 


A MENACE TO AN ANCIENT 
INSTITUTION 

| To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Suppo! 


bureaucratic 


such a warm 


State or 


ter of voluntary 


The 


as distinet from 


SIR, Spectator is 


action, management, 
that I 


valuable 


think you will give your attention and sympathy toa 
ancient which is in danger of | 
from to the other Magdalen College 
Brackley, Northants, a Grammar School founded by William 
of Waynflete in 1447, and revived by Magdalen College, Oxford 


It has had a history 


institution 


issing 


one This 1s School. 


in 1862. prosperous and progressive 
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since then, and besides a large number of day boys, including 
many moved up from the elementary schools, attracts boarders 
from all over the country. 

But at Easter. like a “* bolt from the blue.” 
mation from the College of its wish to transfer the school 
to the County Education Authority. so that it would become 
This proposal is not 


eame the inti- 


an ordinary County Secondary School. 
favoured by the Authority, which does not wish to interfere 
with the status and tone of the school, nor to undertake further 
liabilities for the ratepayers. And the borough 
(incorporated according to tradition in the reign of Henry VII.) 
is mightily stirred at the prospect of snapping these links with 
its past and the great Oxford College and its founder. And, 
of course, the staff and boys and parents, past and present, 
The reason, or one reason, put forth 
University 


ancient 


are equally disturbed. 
by the College is that under the proposed new 
Regulations it will have to give more to the University funds, 
and thus will have less to spare for its own institution. No one 
can accuse the College of lightly evading its duties or wishing 
to retard educational progress. But it is probable that it has 
not thought out the effects on the beautiful old town and its 
ancient Grammar School of the proposed transfer. 

There are two other facts bearing on the case that should 


also interest all persons and engage their sympathy. One, 
that Brackley was really the birthplace of Magna Carta. 


For it was there. being half-way between Oxford, where King 
John then had his Courts, and Northampton, the stronghold 
of the Barons, that at Easter, 1215, the representatives of 
each party met with Archbishop Langton, and agreed on 
terms. But the King. refusing to ratify them, the Barons 
had to retire and consolidate their forces, and force the issue 
at Runnymede in June. The other, that the school has in 
its Chapel a fine building dating back to the twelfth century, 
part of the old Hospital of St. John. It is this that gives 
the peculiar touch of religion and romance to what might 
country Grammar School, which 
becomes a commonplace 
Tam. Sir, &e., 
Hl. Cours. 


otherwise be an ordinary 
utterly dissipated if it 
modern undenominational Secondary School. 

Whitfield Rectory, Brackley, Northants. c. 


would be 


CECIL SHARP AND HIS WORK 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—When the history of the English musical revival of the 
twentieth written, the famous 
name of the period will be, I believe, not that of a composer, 
performer or theorist, but that of Cecil Sharp, who redis- 
covered our English folk-songs and dances and gave them 


century comes to be most 


back to those to whom they belong. 

It is owing to his energy and devotion that we again possess 
what, through our own fault, we were in danger of losing. 
But Sharp did more than this. he has helped to restore to 
us our musical consciousness--he has not only proved that 
we are potentially musical, but he has helped us to convert 
the potential into the actual. Sharp believed in the ordinary 
man— the Whitman. and it is the 
ordinary man for whose musical salvation Sharp has been 


‘divine average” of 


so largely responsible. There are in England thousands of 
snen and women who are naturally musically inclined, whose 
only musical nourishment has been the banality of the ballad 
concert or the vulgarity of the music hall —neither of these 
intuitions--and it 
*elassical ~ music, or if they did. it was 
beforehand that they 


To such people as these the foik- 


satisfied their musical never occurred to 
them to listen to 
with a prejudiced view, determined 
would not understand it. 

song came as a revelation: here was music which was abso- 
jutely within their grasp, emotionally and structurally much 
more simple than their accustomed “* drawing-room music 
which satisfied their spiritual natures and left no 


ufter-taste 


and vet 


unpleasar+ behind it. It was music. moreover. 


which they could themselves sing (or at all events, join in 
the chorus) and to which Sharp provided easy but musically 
delightful acc Ilere 
the home such as we had not seen in England since the days 
of Thomas Morley 
without madrigal 
it is the 


which finally makes us a musical nation; the 


ompaniments, indeed was musie§ for 


when no supper party was complete 
singing. 

of the amateur 
highly skilled 
without the 


wave the crest cannot exist. A distinguished musical critic 


inusie of the home, the musie 


professional musician is the erest of the wave 


—— 
———$—_— 


has lately declared (with singular want of imagination) that 
Histor 


Whole 


it “takes only one man to write a symphony.” 
has disproved this over and over again. Th: hei’ 
munity must work of ant. The 
great man of any generation is not a unique phenony; 
but the tallest of his race. It is only when the whok 

munity is making music that it is possible for the op, 

shall make 
state of music in Europe is parallel in many wavs to th» 
of 1625. 


musicians 


help to produce a great 


i 


to arise who music supremely. The pre 
r 
Phen, 2s now, the experimenter was to the for, 


were feeling out tentatively and often crndg 


for new means of expression these various streamle 
musical thought gradually merged into one great river gy 
in 1685 Bach and 
look for the next great composer 
he will select 
prepared to receive him. Tam, Sir. &e., 

R. Vavueuan Witte. 
the Cecil Sharp Memorial Fund 


Buckland Crescent, Hampst: id 


Handel were born. We mav. 1 belien 
n 1985, the country wh 


for his inearnation will be that whieh is leo 


| Donations for 
sent to the Hlon. See. 2 
NW. 3.— Ep. Spectator] 
MR. J. We. COPE AND THE 
VICTORIA HISTORY 


jo the Editor of the Sercraror.} 


BERKSHIRE 


Sir. To see in your paper a review of the recent Berks 
Victoria History you give the name of Rev. P. TL. Ditchiiel 
as Editor. My husband, John Ilautenville Cope | a 
son of the late Sir William Jlenry Cope, twellth Baronet 
Bramshill Park. Hampshire) was also Editer, in proof w! 

are the handsome sets of volumes both of ELampshir 
Berkshire presented to him in recognition of his work. Vy 
Cope lias, in conjunction with Rev. P. EE. Ditehfield. for s 
fourteen vears been working Editor to the Berks Arel.acologica 
Journal. Te was for twelve years Kditor of the Teaiuis F 
Club, and now, in addition tothe Berles -Archaeoloei 
editor to the Powvsland Club. Tam, Sir, &e., 


Fiochampstead Place, Berks. kK. BE. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY 
[To the Editor of the Spversaror.| 
On behalf of children to be seen in every side sti 
playing in gutters and on hard pavements, T appeal t 
readers for help for the Children’s Country Holidays | 


FUND 


SIR, 


whereby these children may be given a fortnight in a c 
cottage. Those of us who know and value the joys of 
countryside and can escape from London some part of 
vear should spare a thought for the thousands, in er: 
and drab surroundings, for whom such escape is impos. 
Most of us cherish recollections of the myriad joys otf 
lanes and seaside to a child and should like to give oth: 
share of what we ourselves have enjoyed. Donations 
by the Earl of Arran, 18 Bucking 
Iam, Sir, &e., FRANCIS Morris 
(Chairman of the F; 


POETRY 
SONNET TO MK, 


Trorn, like a pearl in shell, lurks in my heart ; 
Who shall discover what I cannot tel — 
Whether I love you wholly or in part, 

Truly or falsely, weakly or too well ? 


vladiv welcomed 


Street, Strand. 


The wind is up, the taper of new day 

Touches the East with promise of a flame ; 
I leap to life : 
All day I do not taste your whispered name. 


and you —are far away ; 


Yet, when the blinds are drawn and lamps are lit 
About the lonely house ; when, dark and cool, 
Night follows evening ; then IT snugly sit 


And think of you, and sigh, and feel a fool, 


And IT remember how you hold your head, 


Your noisy laugh, and things that you have said. 


Nocember, 1922. ee 0). ss, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


JOHN SYMONDS 


pyriGut IN THE Unirep Srates or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 
Out of the Past. By Margaret Symonds (Mrs. W. W. Vaughan). 


John Murray. 1G=. ae ) 


igs. VAUGHAN, MARGARET SymMonps, the daughter of John 


Addington Symonds, has written a most attractive book 
under the title of Out of the Past. It be best 
qs a picture of John Symonds in the environment of his 
But, while it is a book of 


hackgrounds, it is always dominated by the deeply interesting 


can described 


ly and his literary connexions. 


re of John Symonds. 
attract. 


His was a personality which never 
Symonds had plenty of faults in life as 


literature. but he seldom failed to exercise a lasting fasci- 
nation upon those with whom he came into contact. In 
of bodily weakness and suffering, borne with a curious 
rage — something which was not Stoicism and yet did not 
ike any appeal for pity he managed wherever he went 
i whomever he met to fix men’s attention. ~ITe was some- 
s disliked. never ignored. Yet he was no egotist. and 
r ll for commmuseration on his ill-fortune was banished 
con usly and unconsciously from his life. IT cannot 
in his talk or in his books ever hearing or secing 

hich reminded one of Browning's poem : 

ld lave | Tea ] ies like that yout} 
Ho i} springs up !- 
\ f suppose he must sometimes have felt what an 
i he might haxye played in our literature had his 
sical and mental streneth not been sapped by the virus 
hisis 

\s S nds’ nephew and as a lover of literature, T spent 
| hours in conversation with him on literary sub- 


ts: but IT can never remember hearing him run down o1 
inv of his contemporaries, 

5" 1 i 
erous talker. Ile was me 


wav trad secrets. as it 


or seeing a trace of literary 
admirable talker. 


the 


INSpringe Conl- 


Was, as Stevenson said, an 


ver in least afraid 
were, or of 
rs Ilis knowledge in the technique of literature was 


Though not a de 


irkable. and in some re spects unique. 


in English or in the Classics, or, [T expect, even in 


\ had wide field of vision, and his eusto in all the 
music to painting, Was amazing. You could nevei 

a good line of verse or a good passag> In prose, or 

\ 1 a photograph of a picture or piece of sculpture, 


sure of his appreciation. He had no prejudice 


likes and dislikes Iiven in Politics and Economics, 


points of law, you could very easily arouse not only his 
tion, but his interest. He might begin by saving that he 
1 t understand anything in Mathematics, or Law, o1 
il But, as a matter of fact, he would not refuse the 
t fenee if you put him at it, and he brought a very 


udgment upon the subjects from which he scemed 


to stand completely aloof, 


Undoubtedly Symonds was at his best in his villa Am Tfof. 
sis the Symonds that Mrs. Vaughan shows us. If 
t found so wise, sympathetic, and so devoted an 
ter as his daughter has proved, Symonds might have 
{ wr from his own writings. If there were nothing 
rom but his books, vou might have drawn from 
re ofa feverish, impatient, neurotic, unhappy man, 
by perversitics of passion and error a oman 
beating his head against the bars of Fate : a hedonist 
1a ndifferentist on the one side and, on the other, a cold 
tomist of human life and effort: a man who had 
of the maddest, most turbid, and most strang 
y ts of human history, the early Italian Renaissance 
p with eves mmed to the better things of lit 
lone immersion in such menacing waters Yet 
hter shows him. and as T well remember him at 
was quite another Symonds, and it ts well 
be known and put on record. 
\f sk of being accused of making this a family review, 
to put on record my warm appreciation of 


the study of Mrs. John Symonds by her daughter, Mrs. Walter 
Leaf, the sister of Mrs. Vaughan. All who knew Mrs. Symonds 
words with which the daughter begins 
* Noble 
Mrs. Leaf proceeds with a happy phrase which 


will agree that the three 
the study of her mother are exact Loving—True.” 


again, I am 
sure, will win the approval of a woman whose friends in her 
day steadfast. ** Her 
austerity was combined with a passionate Southern enthusiasm 


were many and almost Dantesque 


for friendship and for nature.” “ Dantesque austerity 
is exactly the right phrase. It brings before one her face, 


bearing, voice, and, above all, her mind and character. 
And now f must turn to the book 
of what I its 


I will begin by a quotation from one 


itself and vive some proof 


have said in praise. Fortunately this is no 


difiicult task. of Symonds 
letters to his daughter, which shows ana pe et of his character 


always known to his intimates, though wholly unperceived 


by the wider public : 


Many and many a ¢ 1} ard , bout 
Crospel of tT? Spirit N it y ri t t t? \ bai Pyre? 
part of my humna lite, t? est j not b 
bourgeol I do not kno whe tl 
1 rathe t} - that doubtf But I a th | 
tering, perhaps, enjoyil i f i | 
| i trom ld I | i 
it Wi! G fw | Hi f , 
it wil | I | 
“ it ) ' " 
Ciod ] ’ 
In ' } I 

‘ ‘ i 
H | \ 
Viet 

Mrs. Vaughan happils ips this quotati ith anot 
which follows up th tall ibout t t C } } 
he meant. what Carlyle called Philistines j , je w 
as in his own phras worship the hedgerow s 
existe! 

i 

| 

h 

{ | 9 | 

i 
\ 
2 
, 
\\ 
} 
l 

Phis passag iff | ‘ ] j Sarr j 
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use them. But T am afraid that you are no longer ‘ 


ereen * 


lauch at me.” 


Spoken like a Dominie, no doubt, but none the less true. 

That Symonds’ friends will like this book I do not doubt, 
But I think T may fairly 
prophesy for it something more. It has a value of its own. 
It throws a most useful sidelight upon certain phases of English 
literature in the last thirty years of the nineteenth century 
—a great epoch though for the present little regarded by 
the male and female * flappers,” or rather radiant Butterflies 
And small blame to them if they do 
Their prime concern is with the 
There they must riot and revel and wave their 
purple wings. Let them leave “the genii of the stream” 
of literature in the ‘seventies and ‘eighties to be discovered 


for it will waken many memories. 


of the Bookshelves. 
fail to regard the past. 
present, 


by their grandchildren, 


J. Sr. Loe Srracney. 


FIFTH COMPETITION 





THE EDITOR OFFERS A PRIZE OF &5 
ORIGINAL WARNING IN SIX LINES OF VERSE. 





We should prefer to leave it at that ; but perhaps we should 


then be leaving our readers at a loss. 


will suit: but the more gruesome the better. 


line except by the bridge. We shall be glad to receive warnings 
against excessive drinking, against the theft of a book, against 
Iving, laziness or greed, against obstructing the constable in 
the execution of his duty or walking abroad in thunderstorms, 
against sleeping with the window shut, eating asparagus with 
gingerbread. or leaving the key under the door-mat. A 
fertile invention will easily discover occasion for disaster. 
It may be that an instance would serve as a warning : 
case the poem would be an epitaph. 


in which 
It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that both crime and penalty will be clearly stated. We 
shall allow competitors as much freedom as we can, and we 
shall even consider patiently remarks upon the Yellow Peril, 
er the decay of morals. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS 
1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, May 29th. 
2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 


each entry must be accompamied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page S62 of this issue. 


3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the toot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right ot printing any manuscript 


submitted. 
ti. Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, the 


Sp ctator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


rr ‘ ,rexyyrrvyrrere rot 
THIS WEEK'S BOOKS 

Tur publishers are more gracious now : we seemed to be in for 
a stodgy season, but it has been enlivened by a surprising 
number of good novels. Lately we have received The Mother's 
Recompence, by Edith Wharton (Appleton), The Glory of the 
Conquered, by Susan Glaspell (Jarrold), Mrs. Datloway, by 
Virginia Woolf (Hlogarth Press), and The Tortoiscshell Cat, 
by Naomi Royde Smith (Constable). Now we have St. 
by D. Hl. Lawrence (Secker), and .7r. Petre, by Hilaire 
Arrowsmith). And these are a small proportion of the 
library list. 


Mar. 
lk lloe 


novels for th Perhaps Mr. Belloc’s novel is the 


most welcome: he writes none too many. And Wr. Petre is 
in hits best fa ul prvcurene 
* * * 
ae . Methuen send us the first volume of A /Iislory of 
Renaland by Mr. Bello There are to be four volumes, pro- 
eceding from the Roman Invasion to the opening of the South 
frican War. 


enough 
in the better sense of the word to believe this and that you will 


FOR AN 


Any kind of warning 
We suggest the 
following examples—that the end of the world is at hand, 
that “ this account is long overdue.” that the water must be 
turned on before the gas is lit, that passengers should look 
behind them before alighting,. that it is forbidden to cross the 


——___, 
——_—= 


We have been eagerly waiting for Professor Grierson’ 
ed tion of The Poems of John Milton (The Florence: Press) 
ILs main aims have been to present a pure text in a beautify 
type, and to give the poems in chronological order, 4, he 
remarks in his preface to the volume now published (Th; Shorter 
Poems, Paradise Regained, and Samson 


Agonistes), it is im 


portant for a student of Milton’s art to realize that Milto; 


1 had 
composed a great amount of Latin verse before he wre: ne 
considerable poem in English. On Milton and on J] 


sanaor 
discipline of writing original poems in Latin left its mark 2 
tended to make the use of the English language more self. 
conscious, more controlled ; neither poet bubbled over into 
verse. 
a : “ * 

**None but a saint should write the life of a saint.” Mr. Cun. 

ninghame Graham quotes in his preface 


to Doughty Deeds 
(lleinemann) : 


and so, he suggests, with sinners. And Jy 
counts himself well fitted to write this life of his ancestor, 
Robert Graham of Cartmore, who was neither saint nor sinner, 
but an adventurous fellow, poet and politician, who * passeq 
his best years in the Indies.” ** Though the Indies that I knew 
were wilder and less civilized than those in which he passed hig 
youth—laying up gout and learning all the points of negroes, 
as a horse-coper learns those of a horse —the world of Europe 
was, if possible, in his time, even more cruel and more brutal 
than it is to-day. Thus, we can cry quits, for if, as he himself 
declares, in the rebellion of the Coromantins he saw negroes 
gibbeted and left to starve and burned alive, I too have seen 


things that, as our country people say, * I dinna care to mind, ” 


PLACES 


Places and Persons. 
worth, 21s.) 


AND PERSONS 


iy Margot Asquith. 


(Thornton | 


LAURENCE O1ienantr divided his world into life-givers and 
life-takers. We would modify the sweeping sentence and say 
Lady Oxford's 
books about herself all prove her to belong to the second 
category 


that egoists at least may be so divided. 
she is a life-giver—a cause of vivacity in all her 
readers, constantly moving them to sharp pleasure, or blame, 
or ridicule, and more rarely startling them by a kind of intimat 
sympathy. 

Her new book falls into two halves, the early chapters relating 
to « journey to Egypt, which she took before she was married, 
the later part to recent visits to America, Spain and Italy, 
Twenty-three very eventful years of her life thus receive 
no mention, but the reader can trace no change in the mind and 
outlook of the author. Egotists who belong to the * life-giving” 
class do not get old. If, to use her own phrase, we can 
“like them well enough to forgive their spontaneity ~ they 
remain the same. “We Tennants are a race apart.” she 
says, * because we have no age.” Upon one thing, she tells us, 
* all the gypsies, palmists, phrenologists, and other swindlers ” 
who have ever told her fortune have been in agreement. 
“They said I would always be young cnough to make love 
and inspire it.’ Where swindlers agree who shall doubt! 
Certainly not the busy runners who, book in hand, thank the 
author for an hour's share in her vivid pleasure-seeking. 

Off we set then in the year 1891 with * Mamma,” * Papa,” 
“* Margot,” and maids to the land of Egypt, pausing to 
see St. Peter's at Rome. ‘* Too large to love” St. Peters 
yet fills the young sightseer with a kind of joy. To her i 
expresses “ triumph” 


t 
*not prayers, but cheers, a kind of 
That is a wonderful 


Lady Oxford never owes anything to the 


golden hurrah shouted up to Heaven.” 
piece of description. 
guide-book. She manages always to give the direct impression 
made upon herself, making no oblique efforts to inform the 
reader as to what impression the scene before her would hay 
made upon him had he been there at the same monient. 
Again, she is able to sink the details which detract from: the 
point she desires to impress—she can dismiss with a passing 
Jaugh the fact that tourists are directed to lunch in * Tomb 15 
and make us see the everlasting loneliness of the desert 
In Egypt she meets Lord Kitchener, * full of energy and am- 
bition,” but 
amused by the way Wilfrid Scawen 


‘a little complacent over his defects,” and 1s 
Blunt and his famuly 
play with sophisticated realism at the uncivilized life and 
thought of danger. She 


enjoy the snubs the cdaughtet 


who proudly displays her pistol, asking if an umbrella wo ld 
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as well. All and sundry pay her com- 


not serve her purpose 
pliments and she repeats them with an honest gratitude 
which dignifies her vanity. 

* Progress in America is not so interesting as the backward- 

ness of Spain,” we read, and truly, America does not seem 
to have delighted Lady Oxford as much as she expected 
she got tired of reporters (though of several individuals among 
those she met she speaks very handsomely), tired of being asked 
“what [ thought of Mappers and what Lloyd George thought 
of me.’ We get an impression that she did not see America 
quite in proportion, and she seems inclined to allow the skin- 
deep eccentricities of a great people te blind her judgment 
of their essential characteristics. She takes it very seriously 
that “in every city there are clubs to forbid or promote 
some triviality.” She gets bored by their habit of comparing 
the new world with the old and wonders that in a Republic 
so proud it is possible to be congratulated after dinner because 
you were sitting * one off Mrs. So-and-So.” 
“In “ backward” Spain, apparently, they take the “ fine 
company” business more simply. The traveller is greatly 
amused at the attitude of ordinary men and women towards 
the great in Madrid. One day as she watched a crowd of 
“the male aristocracy,” a 
pointed out the more notable amongst them. We cannot 
forbear to quote a few sentences of her broken English : 


fellow sight-seer, a lady, kindly 


‘You see, Madam, that little man with the blue and silver— 


no, not that one, the smaller with the gold tassels, who walks so 
bad; | is noble from four ides and is of the greatest in Spain, 
vet no show of distinguished mark They are gone down in family 
for time past, and the mans are all like womans.” 


Lady Oxford saw no bullfight—she would not see one— 


but contents herself (and her readers) by a charming account of 


the ~ guardian beasts,” the animal permanent officials, so 
to speak, of the ring. They look after the fighting bulls “ like 
nurses.” The latter will follow them anywhere, and these 
‘guardians ” literally “lead them into captivity when 


the poor brutes refuse to be caught and forced to play their 
cruel parts in the national spectacle. 

We have hardly done justice in this notice to the intimate 
charm of some of the writer's sudden lapses into seriousness. 
short, and often consist of only a few sentences, 
Apart from their context 


Thev are 
sometimes, indeed, only of one. 
they do not, as a rule, lend themselves to quotation. We 
with the following which can stand 


signs of the Cross if we could but 


ntent ourselves 
* There are 
see them.” The determination of the majority of English men 
and women to shield and defend their souls is the outcome 
perhaps of noble and humble qualities, but it does not fit 
Lady Oxford has a 


will cx 


alone : many 


them for the writing of reminiscences. 
marvellous talent for memoir. She seems to be fitted for 
it both by nature and experience. Dr. Munthe (she tells 
us) said to her: ** I wish I had known you before you were 
spoilt.” It is not a wish which we can echo. It is only the 
spoilt children of the world who dare to face it wholly unarmed 
and who can satisfy its higher curiosities, disarm its criticism 
and laugh at its conventions with unshaken self-confidence. 


CHARACTER 


(Keg in Paul. 


PHYSIQUE AND 


Physique and Character. By E. Kretschmer. L5s.) 


Ir is a commonplace of obs¢ rvation that the face and form 
reveal the man. When one talks about a villainous-looking 
man. one implies that the man is a villain ; when one describes 


a saintly-looking woman the woman's holiness is implied in 


the description ; but all would agree that, ordinarily speaking, 
the delineation of character from mere physical externals 
is a chanecy hit-or-miss method, possessing no other criteria 
than tmpressions and intuitions. Science requires more 
reliable material with which to build up observation into the 
tem of universal truth. Dr. Kretschmer, a German 
psvehiatrist has endeavoured to restate the-face-reveals-the- 
I formula in tert of empirical science, and in so doing 
has conducted an interesting investigation into the nature of 
constitution and the theory of temperament. Ie divides 
his book into two sections. The first half deals with the phy- 
sical characteristics of the main biological types into which 
he divides mankind, the second half with the psychical 
qualities with which he believes his types to be correlated. 


permitted to utilize two bits of jargon we 


i 


that the first half of the book treats of Anthropometry, whici 
is different from (and dare we add inferior to 7) anatomy and 
anthropology, and the second half, of Psychography which is 
something less than psychology (although we admit that that is 
all that much so-called psychology amounts to). Before we 
allow that Dr. given us in Physique and 
Character a valuable and stimulating piece of work we must 
nearly all observers and classifiers 


Kretschmer has 


indicate its chief weakness : 
who discern (or create) types are apt to commit the sin of 
Procrustes, and Dr, Kretschmer has proved no exception, for he 
be deemed guiltless of both physical and psychical 
* Procrusteanism.” He divides mankind into three main 
physical groups, the asthenic, the athletic and the pyknic, to 
and the dysplastic 


cannot 


which he adds combinations of these three, 
Kor asthenic one might usefully read 
why Dr. 
think. 


and deformed groups. 


* weedy and for pyknic “tubby”; how and 


Kretschmer hit upon the word rvxv’s we cannot 
These physical types are very carefully described and thei 
various average measurements recorded and tabulated. Dr. 
Kretschmer’s most original observation follows: he has 
noticed that certain 
certain physical characteristics within tolerably constant limits. 
the maniac-depressive 
or circular type and the schizophrenic or Dementia 


This is not the place to give a psychiatristic description 


forms of insanity are associated with 
There are two main types of psychosis 
Praecox 
type. 
of these forms of insanity. but it may be said roughly that in 
circular insanity the patient 
between exaggerated depression (melancholia) and extreme 
tic secks refuge 


uffers from evclic alternations 


elation (mania); in schizophrenia the psychi 


rom the intolerable realities of life by weaving a cocoor 


around himself and retiring, as it were. into the very ccntre 
of it. Dr. Kretschmer ciaims to have made a very interesting 
discovery —?.¢., that sufferers from maniac-depressive insanil 

almost invariably have pyknie physical characteristics, 
whereas schizophrenes belong to the ther physical g | 

and more especially to the asthenic or weedy type. Upon 
this observation Dr. Kretschmer has erected his theory of 
temperament. His train of reasoning is easily followed : 
Primo, the physical characteristics described are common to 


the mentally healthy and the mentally diseased. Secundo, 


there is no hard and fast line to be drawn between the mentally 
healthy, the eccentrics, the neurotics and the insane. each 
state fading off imperceptibly into the next. “£rgo, should 
it not be possible to find eveloid (cireular) or schizoid qualities 
in all individuals ranging from the completely normal to the 
completely insane, conforming to their physical make-up ? 
Dr. Kretschmer claims to be able to demonstrate that this 
conclusion is justifiable. Just as every individual with 


the aid of a little lopping or stretching (in the Procrustean 
manner) may be made to approximate to one or other of the 


Kretschmer types, so there can be sought for and found in each 
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individual the corresponding psychic qualities, in other words, 
we are all Cyclothymes or Schizothymes. Dr. Kretschmer 
describes in detail the schizoid and cycloid temperaments as 
exemplified in ordinary men, men of genius, and men suffering 
from the neuroses and psychoses. It is true that we cannot 
detect much difference between Kretschmer’s cycloid and 
schizoid and the extravert and introvert of other terminologists. 
However, Pr. Kretschmer has expressed the problem of 
temperament in a refreshing form, and by linking up character 
with physique has been able to postulate the existence of 
real biological types, exhibiting physical and psychical unity. 
It would be churlish to deny praise and thanks to anyone 
who seeks to reduce Particulars to Universals. 
Kk. B. SrTrauss. 


LATE GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE ANTIPODES 


Old Colonial Architecture in New South Wales and Tasmanie. 
By Hardy Wilson. (Medici Society. £10 10s.) 


Tue most remarkable thing about this bock is the fact of its 
existence. The charm of the old Colonial buildings of the 
Southern States and of the Putch farmhouses of the Cape is 
now familiar, but that there were any buildings erected in the 
Antipodes during the last phase of the great epoch in English 
architecture which began with Inigo Jones and flickered out 
about 1850 has up till now been practically unknown, We 
nust therefore be very grateful to Mr. Hardy Wilson for this 
sumptuous folio, which contains reproductions of fifty draw- 
ings by him, each thirteen inches by ten inches, of buildings 
dating from 17900 to 1840.) At the same time, delighted as 
we are to learn that such buildings exist and that someone has 
been found to appreciate and publish them, we cannot help 
wondering whether we should not have been just as grateful, 
and perhaps more so, fora far simpler presentation of the facts. 
As we have said, the interesting thing is that these buildings 
exist at all. It cannot, however, be maintained that they are 
otherwise particularly important examples of their period, 
and that moderate sized photographs would have been an 
inadequate way of illustrating them. 

Mr. Wilson secs in them a horizontality, as opposed to 
European verticality, which he attributes to an unconscious 
Chinese influence due to the comparative nearness of Australia 
to China. But surely there is the far simpler explanation 
that the less important houses of the period in England as in 
ihe Colonies, Leing built on strictly economical lines, had low 
rooms and eschewed the extravagance of pilasters and other 
vertical features. These Australian and Tasmanian houses 
heave, with very few excentions, followed exactly the English 
styles, and any of the early nineteenth-century suburbs of 
Tondon could show better fanlights, beleonies and porches 
than those in the book under review. 

The only interesting developments which a new soil and 
climate have produced are found in Richmond Terrace in the 
Domain at Sydney. where there are houses with colomnaded 
verandahs on two stories, a feature which strong sunlight 
seems to bring out all over the world, but which was never 
found at this time in England, and in a very curious tall portico, 
without a pediment, at Clarendon, in the County of Cornwall, 
Tasmania. But this last, Mr. Wilson points out. is en exotic, 
possibly of American origin. 

Mr. Wilson's drawings, executed in pencil and ved chalk, 
seem to have the great merit of being strictly accurate. In 
fact, we may hazard the conjecture that they are based on 
photographs though enlivened with a profusion of ladies in 
crinolines and gentlemen in tall top hats. In the foreground 
of one of his Crawings representing a Doric church porch sug- 
vesuve of the placid Angiicanism of the 1820s Mr. Wilson 
has placed a voluptuously curved and entirely nude Venus 
flanked by a nymph and a satvr. Fortunately these startling 
apparitions hiave not been noticed by several ladies in bom- 
hazine who are rustling into church and a few gentlemen who 


will shorthy be standing praying into their hats. But this 
outbreak is not typical of Mr. Wilson's usually sober style, 
which suceceds in conveying, besides an accurate representa- 
tion of the building itself, 2 general impression of luxuriant 


emi Es 
— 


vegetation and of bright sunlight dappling white walls with the 
shudow of leaves. 

The binding, paper and printing of the hook are extremely 
good and very much to the credit of book production jn 
Sydney in genera! and of the author in particular. 


GERALD WELLEs) EY, 


FICTION 


THE WAY 


The Rector of Wyck. By May Sinclair. (Hutchinson. 7s, gg 
net.) z 

The Painted Veil. By W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemany 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Day of Atonement. By Louis Golding. (Chatto and Wind 


7s. Gd. net.) 


Ir is Mr. Somerset Maugham who talks of the * Way” 
In the course of his new novel he gives us quite a large amount 
of talk: and he raises the tone of the conversation, as it 
were, by expounding Lao-Tse. The exposition is particularly 
shallow : but think of the advantages to the author! 
page he has proved himself high-minded and serious: op 
the next he ean allow himself to be a little more than usually 
passionate and daring. Of course. the passion is not more 
convincingly portrayed than the nobility of thought. That 
kiss is familiar in a thousand films: ‘ She moaned faintly, 
Her eves were closed and her face was wet with tears. And 


On one 


then he found her lips and the pressure of his upon them shot 
through her body like the flame of God. It was an cestasy 
and she was burnt to a cinder and she glowed as though she 
were transfigured. In her dreams, in her dreams she liad 
known this rapture.” So does Mr. Somerset Maugham 
play his part in keeping alive the school-girl’s romance. 
Yet he points us, with a wistful air, to higher things. 

But Miss May Sinclair should really be considered first ; 
for her novel is simple and genuine and attractive. Its 
standards are as feminine as Mr. Maugham’s, but they are 
an integral part of her mind. The Rector of Wuyek is the 
portrait of a country parson; he is confident of the love of 
God and of the divinity of Christ; he works altruistically 
und modestly in his parish, always charitable and_ kind, 
always refusing to pass judgment upon the sins of his fellow. 
men, always conscious of his own shortcomings. Indeed, 
his excess of affection in some ways weakens his character ; 
he is at a loss if he is called upon to rebuke vice or to interfere 
with another man’s conduct. Hlis wife had considered 
herself an infidel; she had been assailed by 
and had succumbed to them; but her love for her husband 


* doubts 


carried her through into a passive acceptance of dogma and an 
active charity and goodness. 

They have two children ; Millicent grows up to be a mirack 
of common sense and self-righteousness. She does eood works 
by the hundred and is abominably satisfied with herself. 
Even as a child she was rarely naughty : and, if she mis- 
behaved herself at all, she generally escaped detection and 
contrived to feel justified. Derek turns out more amiable 
he has some amount of imagination and sympathy. But 
he drinks. H[e comes to church drunk one Sunday. Of 
course, he repents after every debauch : but he cannot last 
long without another. In the end he emigrates to Australia 
and puts himself beyond temptation. As Millicent las 
already discovered that she has a vocation in London, and is 
always too busy with her slum settlement, the old rector and 
his wife are left to each other's company 


They went together on thetr parish rounds: they followed 
each other up and down the house, If John shut himself in his 
study, Matty would find him there. He would look up and say. * Is 
that you, darling ? Come in.’ *Shan't I disturb you ? ‘You 
never disturb me. And he would get up and settle her in the 


armehair with cushions at her back ; he would build up the fire to 


keep her warm, and start agein on his sermon, 

The Rector of Wyck is a book which would have revolted 
Nietzsche ; for it engages our affections for characters who are 
a little pitiful and weak, who work tranquilly and evenly 
without being quite sure that anything will come of their 
work, whose personality consists mainly in self-suppression. 
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GIEVES ART GALLERY 


22 Old Bond Street. 


Sketches in Colour 
over Sixty Years 


by 


RUSSELL STEVENSON 


Exhibition under the immediate 


Patronage of 


H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 


The total receipts of the Exhibition 
without any deductions will be 
given to the Princess Louise’s 
Hospital for Children, Kensington. 


Open Daily 10 till 6. (Sats. 10 till 1.) 
ADMISSION 1/-, INCLUDING TAX. 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 50.45 p.m. (Sundays, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog. ) 


MAY 25th ith and 27tl eee LIGHT THAT FAILED,’ 
lapted from “the novel by Rudyard Kipling, starring Jacqueline 
Logan, P orcy Marmont un nd David Torrence ; THE NARROW 
STREE1 irring Dorothy Devore ime 1 Matt Moore; PRINCE 
OF W ALES’ “TOU R (No. 2), A M AY Zsth, 20th and 30th. ** HER 
NIGHT OF ROM ANCE, st ing C onstance Talmadge anil 


THE SILENT ACCU SER,” starring Peter the 
ind Eleanor Boardman; Felix, « 


Ronald Colman ; 
Great (the wonder Dog) 




















EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS, 


This Week’s Special Bargain. 
“GOLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE 


America Curee. 
1914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. 
Per 96. - Dozen. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 


Write for “ PINK LIST ” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 


LONDON. 
Please quote “ S.” 
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If you under-insure your home and have 
a fire the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss 
falls upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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Ramsay MacDonald 


on the 
Art of Living 


W anderings 
é? Kxcursions 


by 
RAMSAY MACDONALD 


‘THIS BooK has a right to be read 
by men and women of all opinions 
on its own merits as a guide to the 
study of nature and scenery, the 
joy of travel, the pictures of 
cities and communities; and any 
opponent of Mr. MacDonald will 
lose a great chance it he be 
averted from the reading of it 
by the resentment which pro- 
bably somewhat outspoken polit- 
ical remarks may excite in his 
mind. 
For myself, the best proof I can 
give of the effect of the book is 
that I was not able to lay it down 
from the moment I took it up till I 
had finished it.’ 

T. P. OCONNOR 
Second Impression. 75. 
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6d. net. 
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And it is, perhaps, a reflexion upon Miss Sinclair's moral that 
Mr. Maugham’s is very much the same. 

No one should deny Mr. Maugham his virtues. Ie is clever 
in phrasing, his novels are readable and full of incident, 
he has many abilities as a popularizer of ideas. The Painted 
Veil—* the painted veil * you understand, * which those who 
live call Life” (Shelley). The novel is about Life, a subject 
of perennial interest ; and we can expect from the title that 
Life will be exhibited as illusory. “ Why this flurry, these 
ravenous passions (illustrated), this ignorance of reality ?” 
Mr. Maugham will ask us. 

Kitty Fane was light and inconsiderate by nature : 
married to Dr. Walter Fane, 2 bacteriologist in Tching-Yen. 
And as he was reserved and complicated, not given to admira- 
tions or expressions of ardour, it was natural that Kitty should 
have an affair with another English resident. athletic, vigorous, 
volatile in his affections, and entirely mean and_ egotistic. 
Who could have thought that Fane would take her infidelity 
so bitterly? Who could have expected him to force her to 
go with him to a remote village in China where cholera 
was raging and it was probable that both of them would die ? 
But there, in the tragic squalour and misery, Kitty becomes 
purified and sobered. It is there that she tries to find the 
“Way.” Fane dies, and Kitty goes back to Tching-Yen. 
But, although she is reformed, she finds herself physically 
irresponsible ; she has learat to abominate her lover, but she 
is helpless against his sexual attraction. (It is a theory more 
common in America than it is in England that a woman's 
self-control goes to pieces if she is confronted by a well- 
built male body.) ‘To escape from her own condemnations 
she takes ship to England and finds her peace at last in 
ministering to her aged father :— 


she was 


**] have hope and courage. The past is finished ; let the dead 
bury their dead. It’s all uncertain, whatever is to come to me, but 
[ enter upon it with a light and buoyant heart I see before 
me an inexhaustible richness, the mystery and the strangeness 
of everything, compassion and charity, the Way and the Wayfarer, 
and perhaps in the end—-God.’ 

THE END.” 

Dear lady, one longs to say, Lao-Tse was not addressing 
himself to those who must bolt from temptation: there 
are many disciplines and exercises for you before you can reach 
the very beginning of the Way. 

Mr. Louis Golding’s Day of Alonement is a more remarkable 
novel than either of these. It is more exasperating. too. 
When Mr. Golding is intent upon writing well, his style 
becomes execrable. It is a most cultivated and_ brilliant 
style, full of artifice and smooth rhythms. And Mr. Golding 
is quite discreet in its use; there are no monstrosities with which 
we can charge him. It is only that he writes, ever so delicately 
and tactfully, in poetical jargon. It is only that he must 
invariably write “no plant else” instead of “no other 
plant,” * made purple the spring,” instead of * made the spring 
purple,” except.” There are continual 
inversions ; too many nouns are paired off with a vague, 
effective, Latin adjective ; there is no pedestrianism or health 
or roughness. The style has descended to him through Walter 
Pater and Stevenson and Francis Thompson ; but it was never 
with them so perfect and so empty. 


“save instead of ~ 


The first dozen pages, “* Prologue in Sicily,” are more 
than anything else in the book : 
and we should seriously advise Mr. Golding to omit them when 
a new edition is printed. For when we reach * Prelude in 
Russia” the whole atmosphere has changed: honesty and 
straightforwardness have appeared and we can read with 
enjoyment. 


self-conscious and thin 


We begin in Kravne. on the Upper Dnieper. a Jewish village. 
Huckster*ic, the 
these are the main part of life. 
kept 


most 


Torah, the marriage broker, and pogroms —- 
This alien culture, so rigidly 
so detailed, so intolerant, passes before our eves in the 
incidents. But two 
attract us most, Leah, the daughter of Serra Golda, the grocer, 


vivid and typical characters 
and Eli, 2 vousg student of ereat learning in the Kabbala 
and the Talmud. We follow them in the fierceness of their 
religions zeal At last a 
pogrom drives them to Kagland: and in England they keep 
as much as they can of But Eli the student, who 
Was so important in Kravno, must now turn his hand to 
‘arpentry and work for wages that will scarcely keep them 
alive. 


and the tranquillity of their love. 


tussha. 


ee 
—<—— 


A monstrous thing happens. In the slum where they live 
there had been a Christian mission for cight years. and 
in those cight years three Jews, two of them feeble-mindeq 
and one a criminal; had been converted to Christianity 
But Eli, pillar of orthodoxy, more learned than the Rabbis 
turns Christian himself, joins himself to the pc 


2rOM-makerg 
and atheists. 


And Leah, who has loved him with all her be ing 
locks the door upon him, and the funeral service js held, 
They are both stricken at heart and both conscious that they 
have the truth and that everything must be sacrificed to 
the truth. Reuben, their son, who has seen the division 
that bigotry causes, hates both Jehovah and Christ ; ang 
loves both of his parents; and is 
separation. 


wretched — in their 


The Christianity of Eli is of an overwhelming, passionate and 
personal kind. He belongs to no church, he has no intercourse 
with the Gentiles, but he counts it his duty to spend himself 
in converting his fellow Jews. An effort which he knows to 
be useless ; he is met by curses and persecution. And it js 
Leah, cold as steel and led by visions, who avenges the apostasy 
with death. é 

Reuben is pagan; Reuben has seen enough of religion to 
spit it out for the rest of his days ; what joy he takes now js 
in the earth and the beauties of the earth. He exiles himself 
as well as he can from Christian and from Jew. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Blind Raftery. By Donn Byrne. (Sampson Low.  5s,)— 
There is no country but Jreland of which it is so true to say 
** you must love her ere to you she will seem worthy of your 
love.” The story of Blind Raftery will appeal to those 
readers to whom the atmosphere of mournful romance which 
envelopes the Emerald Isle is specially attractive. Raftery is 
the greatest of Irish harpers—the date is the carly eighteenth 
century—and he and his Spanish wife, Hilaria, are extremely 
picturesque figures. The story is full of snatches of song 
and contains long descriptions of Irish scenery. ; 


The Dark Gods. By Lady Dorothy Mills. (Duckworth 
7s. 6d. net.)—The sinister attraction which Africa exercises 
over certain white people is the theme of Lady Dorothy 
Mills’ new story. The victim in this case is a young English 
woman who comes out to join her husband in a solitary com- 
mercial post in West Africa. The desperate loneliness and 
dullness of Anne Legrand’s life are well described, as are also 
the horrible consequences of her seeking distraction among 
the women of the village of N°Yoru. The book ends with 
an exciting rescue by French Tirailleurs of the inhabitants 
of the tiny white settlement which is threatened with annihil- 
ation in a widespread native rising. 

Trevalion. By W. E. Norris. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
net.) ‘The House of Menerdue. By A. ©. Benson. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. Gd. net.)—T'wo veteran novelists, Mr. Norris and 
Mr. Benson, have published books at the same time. Both 
Mr. Norris in Trevalion and Mr. Benson in The House of 
Menerdue write, needless to say, with their usual accomplish- 
ment. Mr. Norris’s pen glides easily and gracefully over his 
paper and leaves the reader with a picture of a charming group 
of people living with Victorian ideals in the modern world. 
Mr. Benson strikes newer ground and shows his cold-hearted 
hero, Robert Telford, making platonic love to a young cousin, 
Molly. while still held in the bonds of an unfortunate marriage. 
The end, when Robert has been reconciled to his own wife, 
and Molly resolves to marry a very unbalanced clergyman, 
will leave the reader with a disagreeable taste in his mouth. 
When she announces her intention, the clergyman cries, 
* Glory to God!*--an exclamation which seems totally 
inappropriate. 


The Dawn Fulfilled. By C. A.) Nicholson. (Holden, 
ws. Gd. net.)--The story of an unhappy marriage which ends 
in a disaster extending to the second generation. This theme 
calls for a close psychological analysis which Mrs. Nicholson 
hardly achieves. The book cannot be said to be so successful 
as the author's former works. 


ExratrumM.—Mr. Jonathan Cape calls our attention to a 
mistake we made in reviewing Mr. Alfred 'Tresidder Sheppard's 
new novel, Brave Earth. Our reviewer described it as “a 
serious novel which opens in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and goes right on to the days of the Stuarts.” In fact, it is 
entirely a Tudor novel, and ends in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth. On the jackets of some copies the closing date is given 


us 1650 instead of 1550, and our reviewer erred in trusting 
to the jacket rather than to his own memory, 
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CONFESSIONS OF A FREE-LANCE JOURNALIST 


Mysterious Rejections 


7 1] nwoee . wers } j j — bask ee 71 I,» 
[Tne Pout im fal Oo] JaciIs 1s publisi ca b\ t/ 


Direct rs OF the Lond mn Sel l of Journalism because il 
a shasizes stronaly the p 7] made in the article “ ( 

‘ Spec tator’’ a short time aq The * Confes: ons" are 
Are ‘ted era ‘ly as re ri ed | 


It Was alway m1) ambition to write. Looking back, 


J cannot remember a time when the intense desire for 
sli-expression did not exist; L always felt that I had 
comething interesting to say about Life. I realized, too, 
that there must alw avs be a fair chance for brain New 


of men and women, all ot 
salised, individuals like 


conscious Ot a achieve 


name: in the papers, { 


them beginners these, | l 


scaled 
myself who had b ; desire to 
print. 

number of popular publica 
myself,“ Why should I not 


periodicals - Other 


Glaneing through a larg 
| asked 


tions, aS Was ms habit, 
one or two ot these 


{ 


contripute to 


people are making money in this wav, and there is nothing 
trangely wonderful about their work.” I felt that 1 
could do just as well. 

Fired with enthusiasm, 1 sat down and wrote an article 


; ; ; ; , Prat 
upon what I considered to be a useful topic, and submitted 
it to the Editor of a popular paper, enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope. The article was promptly returned : 
“The Editor regrets 7 
could not understand. \Was my 
seemed to be in correct english 
Was my effort stupid or inane? 
Was it unsuitable, and, if so, why : 
' } 
yout it, the more puzzled and 


I was annoyed; | 
article badly written | 

lucid and clear-cut. 
Was it uninteresting - 
The more [ thought a 
bewildered | became. 


The rejected article was placed in a drawer and for 


sotten. My first rebuff had disheartened me; my enthu 
siasm) Was most effectively chilled! It seemed to me that 
there was a whole business—a 


puzZz le in the 


held no satistactor kev. 


1 
which ] 


sight of 


have 


enthusiasm returned. The 
{ considered [| might quite easily 


an article that 


written mvself fired me again—but with the same depress 


ing consequences. My new article failed to please th 
Editor—it was returned with the conventional * regrets.” 

There were now two extremely dismal failures mm my 
desk. I had not the heart to look at them again! I was 
irritated by them. I considered them to be quite a eood 
—if not better—than many that get into print; vet there 
Was a omething ” [ could not understand; there was a 
factor I wa ible to grasp. In short, there was a 
Journalistic Sphinx in the business that entirely eluded 
my intelligence, I va t up Rey ction Slips” taught 
me nothing, 

Then T saw an announcement made by the Tondon 


Journalism. The 


School of announcement held out 
reasonabl Op » th pegimner Il was sceptical al first. 
Could Journalism be taught Perhaps not, im a sense 

et he ivhe ’ established School that might be 


able to iuminate mv rejections and elucidate the manifold 
probk ailut eemed to me that a School 
enjo | onage of the most eminent men in the 
prof mn it be able to assist me 

I opened mv desk, and 


\cting upon a sudden impulse, 


taking out n submitted them to the School 
or Mr. Max Pemberton’s criticism. 

ey ' HF] analysis showed ine al once exactly 
why niy art had rejected. My work contained 
technical fla which I, as a novice, had not in the least 
Inspect laws that could be eliminated, certainly, but in 
n two wavs only: either by long experience and much 
mei ‘oping in the dark, or by skilled training at the 


professional men. 


| 


It became p feeth che om not ¢ 1} that I had 
much to lea Ni, but also ith it there wi a great deal which 
could be taught at least by experts. Phe initial criticism 
convineed me of these facts. I enrelled for the Course in 


id 


1 he j 
The two articles which had pre- 


>) 


lree-lLance Journalism, and i ss than tevo months | 


‘ wen 172) meres / 
COUret YCea Crt SCE SES : 


yiou ly been rejected \ ere Trew “itter and accepted imme- 
chatel by tn | ditoi to Vl 1] th Vy wert ib: Ltt dd. 
Market,” that buohe ir of the bevinn ° Was re vealed 
{to me; Ll learned how to obtain exactly the correct “ slant,’ 
as M1 Pemberton would iv. To-day Il an iting for 


five popular publications, 


1 


The London School of Journalism taught 
what I necded to know, it made all the ditte: 
the amateur and the professional; it changed 


me special knowledge. 


me precisely 
ence between 
failure into 
success : il gave 
in any WaV CXxagee rated the success if the 
My deepest thanks are due 


ce Hleague, Mr. 


1 er 4 
sVinpatnelic and, at 


I have not 
School's methods ot 
to Mr. Max 
\rthur | 


tuition. 
Pemberton, and also to his 


Thorn, for their extremely, 


the same time, rigorous training. They gave me some 
pretty hard knocks; but T wanted to learn, and realised 


from the first that I was in the best po sible hands. The 
criticisms which I received during the Course are my most 


treasured possessions. 1 put their valuc, so far, at Two 


Hundred Pounds. They have been worth this sun of 
money to ne bea QUuUSe hav CHADLE yle £0 eari ul 





than | 
ingenious and 


The School has can ex 
plain; it has helped me in many 
subtie ways. It took hold of my mind and understood it 
beiter than [ did myself! 3 
and grit; it developed professi 


helped 111¢ 


I gave me confidence, courage 


mal flair; it me a 


YAvVe 


lightning pen; an ecasy-llowing, spontancous style and 
uccess, 
| cannot peal 100 highly of the London School of 


Journalism, and this confession is, | fear, quite inadequate 


but it is sincere. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
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16,600 Tons. 


SS. RANCHI 15,000 Horse-power. 
A CRUISE TO 

NORWAY and the NORTHERN CAPITALS 

23 DAYS.-AUG. 15to SEPT.7. FARES from 30 GUINEAS. 


On this cruise passengers will have a brand new P. & O. liner as their pleasure 
yacht at sea and their floating hotel in port. The * RANCHI,” the second 
to be completed of four beautiful 16,600 ton vessels designed jor the India 
Mail Service, has four passenger decks; an electric passenger lift ; handscmely 
appointed public rooms, including lounge ; writing and card room ; smoking saloon 
and large airy and well-lighted dining saloons ; broad promenade 
decks ; a fitst class orchestra and a skilled culinary staff. There is a 
limited number of cabines-de- ae 

dure. The cabins are unusually 
large and not mere than two 
passengers will be berthed in 















> 
oe 
oath DANZIG 
~~ 
la —Z any cabin unless by request. Besides 
Lon t é 1 - Jesides 


exploring the beautiful Sogne and the 
Hardanger Fjords, the “‘ RANCHI” 
will visit the more attractive of the northern capital cities. A plan of the itinerary 
is shown above. A programme picturing the “* RANCHI” and her Cruise with a 
cabin plan and any desired further information may be had on application. 

For Illustrated Programmes, Berths and further information, apply : 
P. & O. CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE ('. Hf. GROSVENOR, Manager), 
P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


GIBRALTAR & MARSEILLES AT HOLIDAY FARES. Programme on Appliwation, 
ee eee ee ee ee ee ee a eee ee se ee ee | 
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SWITZERLAND .; 


fe 
For SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
_ 2 
i 
NTENDING visitors to Switzerland are BR 
invited to apply to the SWISSFEDERAL 


RAILWAYS, Carlton House, IIb Regent | 


Street, London, S.W. 1, for all the informa- | 





tion they may require. lk 
| 

Pre-war travelling facilities fully restored. iS 

Circular Tickets issued at reduced rates; also 5 


Swiss Season Tickets for 15 or 30 days, =| 
available for an unlimited number of 

ae seh ae 
journeys over all the principal Swiss rail- (5 
ways and lakes. 





No passport visas required by British tourists. Fy 


Convenient Through Train Services with EY 
A 
Sleeping Cars and Restaurant Cars. Ee 


Illustrated Booklets, Map, Hotel Cuide, Fare ES 
Lists, and Time Tables supplied free on application. —_|E 
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WHITSUNTIDE LONGINGS—THE 
AND ITALY 


ALPS 


ATELY under that somewhat prim heading jn th. 
4 Times—* Telegrams in Brief ”—a heading, hoy. 
ever, which often covers many interesting things—my 
eye caught the following : ; 
“Tt is expected that the roads over the Simplon Pass wil] he 
open to motor-cars on May 21st. This is nearly three weeks jp 
advance of the date usually fixed. This early opening is dye 
to the fact that snowfalls in the Alps were rare last winter,” 
That may seem to some men a prosaic piece of news, 
To others and certainly to me it means all the glories 
and delight of youth in the mountains, and woods, the 
waters and wastes, the floods of a great 
European landscape. How vividly it recalled to me 
the whole magnificent array of the Passes of the Alps 
and the circumstances in young man, | 
crossed them and looked upon the plains of 
Italy. In my day, and I cannot doubt it is the same 
to-day, the thing that the adventurous youth of both 
sexes wanted to see most was always Switzerland and 
Italy—to sit upon an Alp as upon a throne, and to see 
from it in vision, if not in fact, that pageant of beauty, 
romance and history which is Italy. Let others praise 
Berlin or Vienna, Christiania or Stockholm, Cairo or 
Constantinople ; we were for Como and Venice via the 
Simplon or the Splugen. 


fields and 


which, as a 


down 


That, I suppose, is why the 
news that the Simplon is opening stirred 
like a trumpet. For a very different 
stirred the heart of Napoleon. He 
triumphant success—the first across the 
Alps. Until it was finished his fiery spirit knew no rest. 
It is said that during the two vears or so in which the 


my heart 
reason it once 
planned—with 


carriage road 


road was building he was always asking the question, 
“Le canon, quand pourra-t-il passer le Simplon?”— 
“When will the guns be able to pass the Simplon?” 
Till they could do so he felt that he had 
over Italy. 

We have pierced the Alps with half-a-dozen tunnels, 
and soon shall pierce them with more. But, all the 
same, the opening of the Pass remains as a great symbol 


no hold 


that the door is flung open into Italy and that we may 


accomplish our springtime desires—the time when, as 
Chaucer folk to gon on 
The Whitsuntide holidays are upon us. They combine, 
with the clearing of the passes from the snow, to play 
us that immortal tune—the invitation to the Alps. 
Though this is not the time for making the great 
ascents, for climbing Mont Blanc, or the Matterhorn, 
or Monte Rosa, it is a delightful time for what I may 


call moderate mountaineering. It 


says, “* longen pilgrimage.’ 


is the time when the 
cunning embroidery of the fields of Switzerland is to 
be seen in its supremest beauty. The gentians great 
and small are springing up as the snow recedes. Only 
a week ago in my Surrey garden I saw that my one 
remaining plant of the bell gentian had punctually 
produced its azure flower of joy the 
colour Ruskin compared with the blue 
crevasse. 


flower whose 
depths of the 
It was beckoning me to Helvetian pastures. 
To my mind the gentians are the best of all wild flowers ; 
but those who like something more luxurious will find 
them in Nature’s vast parterre upon the slopes of Monte 
Generosa. There acres and acres of lilies of the valley 
scent the air and nod their exquisite heads in * breaths 
of vernal air from snowy Alp.” 

I have begun with the passes of the Alps and I must 
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} 
finish with them, for they are too often neglected. | 
there is no reason why, because men usually go by | 
tunnel under the Mont Cenis, the Simplon or the St. 
gothard, spring tourists should not get out at the base of 


the Alps and walk over them. This does not necessarily 


wean keeping to a dusty high road. Along the course 
of most of the main mountain roads there are traces of | 
the old mule paths. They haunt the new roads like | 
chosts. When your feet are on the “old way” vou are | 
. a mood to think how the men of former days crossed 

the Alps, for, in spite of their roadlessness, there was a 

Chief among | 


yerpetual stream of travellers both ways. 
Exeept | 


these walking passes was the Great St. Bernard. 
i the height of winter there were two streams of foot 


and horse traflie which formed a perpetual procession. 


Qddlv enough, these streams were greater in the Dark 
(oes than in the later Middle Ages or in the Renaissance 
when sea traflie from ports like Marseilles afforded an 
ternative entry Italy. If I remember rightly, | 
King Alfred before he ascended the throne of Wessex 


into 


pid at least one visit to Rome, crossing probably | 
hy the St. Bernard. So did most ef our Bishops and 
irchbishops. Indeed, in the period from about 800 
til 1100 our chief Eecclesiastics thought nothing of 


riding to Rome. 
{ll good luck, 


their first view of the Alps and their first view of Italy 


this vear. 


entirely ephemeral. For others a world will be affected. 











(UM 


Throughout the rest of their lives they will lie awake 
in London every spring or summer and listen to the call 
of the mountains of Switzerland and of Italy. 


Pope in the Dunciad said of the young Englishman 


on the grand tour: 

: Kurope he saw: and Europe saw him, too. 
Let us hope that none of those who are going to accom- 
plish their novitiate this vear will forget the warning 
in this line. Europe will be looking at them. Let 


them determine to give no opportunity to Europe to say 
that they are a parcel of cads or barbarians whose money 
Nay be acceptable but whose presence 1S odious. In- 
stead, let them compel the people of Switzerland and 
of Italy to say, “ These men and women seem to appre- 


ciate and love the beauties of our country even better 


than we do ourselves.” 


J. St. Loe STRACHEY. 


ANCESTOR-WORSHIP IN| AMERICA 


By Lapy BuRGHCLERE. 


avs understood ance stor-worship 


| HAVE alw that 


is the dominant ereed of China. lt may be so. 


lL have not visited Chine, but I am convinced that it is 
the unollicial religion of America. 
From Jamestown onwards, where the first settlement 


C6 ntre nted with 
jealously cherished memorials of the past. The 
of Pocahontas and Captain Smith keep watch over little 


of English pioneers took place, vou are 
statues 


else save grass-grown carthworks cnamelled by the 
“Quaker lady,” that little blossom seemingly — half 
Violet and half pansy and entirely delicious. To all 
yood Americans, however, these green and flowering 


mounds are holy ground, since it may be argued that but 
lor the handful of intrepid spirits whe, behind these 


then, to those who are going to take | 


On some, no doubt, the impression will be | 
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THE BLUE FUNNEL LINE 


FIRST-CLASS PASSENGER SAILINGS 
TO 
SOUTH AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA, 
THE STRAITS AND CHINA. 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. 
RETURNS BY ALTERNATIVE ROUTES. 


From *Liverpool: 
Tons. FOR 
June 20, T.S.S. “ ANTENOR" 11,174 The Straits and China 
June 27, T.S.S. “ AZNEAS” 10,058 South Africa and Australia 
July 25, T.S.S. “ ASCANIUS” 10,048 South Africa and Australia 
Aug. 15, T.S.S. “ HECTOR ”’ 11,192 ‘The Straits and China 
Aug. 29, T.S.S. “ NESTOR ” 14,547 South Africa and Australia 
Sept. 12, T.S.S. “ SARPEDON " 11,32! The Straits and China 


Special Reduced Seasonal Rates between 
U.K. and Port Said, and U.K. and South Africa. 


ARRANGED IN SOUTH 


REQUIREMENTS. 


CAN BI 
FASSENGERS’ 


SPECIAL Tours 

AFRICA TO SuI!IT 
FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
STRAITS PORTS. 


THROUGH RATES TO 


fast cargo steamers, with limited first-class 
to the Tar East. 


% I c don Passeng« rs convel d ! / iv THOC l on sailing day by 


Alsc a weebly service of 


passengel act mmodati J 


mf ari\ 


CO., 


S cxpense 


LIVERPOOL 


special trains al the (¢ 


ALFRED HOLT & 

















BIBBY LINE 


FOR 


EGYPT 
CEYLON and BURMA 


offers most comfortable 

route via Marseilles to 

THE RIVIERA & EGYPT 
by 

Fast Twin-screw Mail 

Oil-burning Steamers 


Accommodation and 
Cuisine. 

Only First-class 

Special low rate for Holiday Tickets: 


Excellent 


Passengers Carried. 


£20 return 
£35 return 


South of France 
Egypt 


BIBBY BROS. & Co. | 
26 Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, 
10 & 11 Mincing Lane, LONDON, 


E.C. 3. 
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EST, recreation and health crossing the Atlantic, 

and, on the other side, a NEW WORLD—great 
lays of scenic interest, invigorating air, glorious sport, 
with the tonic effect of a young Dominion. The 
Canadian National Railways specialise in holiday 
needs, and study all details to make their tips supremely 
enjoyable. 

Shooting and Fishing Trips 
organised. Guides arranged. 
REDUCED RETURN FARES 
Ocean & Rail from £43 10s. 


lirite for Leafict X with itineraries 
ef 12 Tours and other information, 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


17-19 COCKSPUR — 
LONDON, S.W. 
44-46 LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C_3 


Or Local Steamship ay 
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= NEW YORK | 
& SOUTH AMERICA §& 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


Fer Full Parviculars Apply 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
ATLANTIC HOUSE MOORGATE, ECs © AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, Sa 
COREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOK 
ALSO AT GIRMINGHAM, MANCUESTES, 
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PULLMAN 
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open road. Se 





+S] MOTOR 


Answer the call of the 
Europe from a comfortable Motorways 
armchair. Have you realized the advan 
tages and pleasures of this kind of travel? 


Venice, Dolomites, Italian Lakes éee +. 23 days. 
Chateaux of the Loire, and Switz verland . ia na WS 
Wales, the Lakes and Scotland . « @ «@ 
WHITSUN 6- DAY TOURS. 
Devon and Cornwall ... 15 Gns. 
Paris hyd Road 18 Gns. 
One inclusive charge, London to Tondon Get ZJilustrated 
ure “HI CONT TAL MOTORWA) Lid 98 
} Sire Le KR: Mayfair 5428 








remarkably ineffectual barricades, defied Indians without, 
and disease within, it is conceivable that New Yor 
skyscrapers would not now climb the heavens, 
Declaration of Independence have inaugurated 
era in the old earth’s history. 

The memorial chapel at Valley Forge to Washington 
and the heroes of the Revolutionary Wars is perhaps, 
however, the most striking testimony to the filial Piety 
of the Republic. It is wholly beautiful. The moder 
artificer has recaptured the glow of the stained glass 
at Tours and Chartres, that glory of colour which was 
believed to be a lost art. The altar is what an altg 
should be, the culminating objective of 
and as the relics of saints martyrs provide the 
actual consecration for a Catholic altar, so the coffiy 
plate of George Washington is inset in the splendid 
austerity of the hewn stone. But wherever you tun 
all is eloquent of that modest gentleman. Indeed, g 
captious critic might perhaps pronounce the chapel to 
be dedicated less to the Triune God than to a Demiurge, 
the First Cause of the Great Republic. The courteous 
American expounding the chapel’s symbolism, and noting 
what a little Transatlantic friend calls the English visitor's 
* foreign remarks that Washington was a 
‘typical Englishman fighting against a Prussian King’ 
for the liberties which it is England’s chief glory to have 
given to the world. Before the Great War, Pro-British 
Americans might have described George IIT. as a German 
Prince. Since the War he has become Prussian. We 
in this country who can trace many of our perplexing 
problems to Farmer George’s obstinacy, are probably 
not inclined to quarrel with this quaint revenge on the 
monarch who “ gloried in the name of Briton.” 

The evolution of a Demiurge is an interesting spectacle. 
Nor is it confined to the United States. 
witnesses to two admirable qualities in the American 
people—a reverence for their makers, which recalls the 
virtues of antiquity, and an appreciation of those qualities 
of justice, integrity and honour which cannot be bettered 
as ensamples for a race. For the exquisite chapel which 
crowns the scene of General Washington's headquarters 
at Valley Forge has its genesis in Mount Vernon, the 
national shrine, dear, and justly dear, to a whole people, 
since it has nothing of ** pomp and power,” 
conqueror’s arrogance. It stands, a _ characteristic 
Colonial manor house, bordered by the spacious Potomage, 
breathing an atmosphere of noble simplicity, of inherent 
dignity, which reflects the soul of its owner, the “ 
Englishman,” the natural aristocrat, 
of the great Democracy. 

Thoughtful will tell that President 
Coolidge is predestined to a niche not far removed from 
that of Abe Lincoln. When I hear this I like to think 
that Calvin Coolidge’s first alter being invested 
with powers Lranscending all others in our modern world 
was to spend five 


or the 


a hew 


a chauntry ; 
and 


accent,” 


In this case it 


nothing of a 


typical 
who was the father 


observers vou 


action 


minutes, alone, bareheaded, at his 
mother’s grave. 
Yes, it is well that the 


honour in 


Fifth Commandment is held i 


America. It is also well, since we are assured 





that it is the ** first Commandment with promise.’ Seen 
from that angle, the little Gothie chapel at Valley Forge 
does not merely represent a fine patriotic ** gesture”; it 


is fraught with hope, for it 
by the “typical Englishman” a 
the avowed ideals of the 


means that the standards set 


century ago are still 

I volve In 

no small measure the future shaping of our much battered 
4 o 


world, 


race on Whom must ¢ 
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A FISHERMAN’S HOLIDAY IN 
FRANCE 


two-thirds of the way from Dieppe to Paris 


BOUT 


i a pleasant little river, seen from the railway car- 


riage, inevitably suggests trout. It passes through 

age, 

Gisors and even romantic 
The tram trom Dieppe the re 


not at all too late for dinner. Five minutes’ 


, a place of attractive name. 


ects one about eight, 
walk brings 
you to the main street, which virtually is Gisors town 

and in another two or three minutes I saw the emblematic 
hotel was 


fishes of Les Trois Poissons. Of course, the 


old with su ‘h a name it was bound to be. Le SS ine Vi- 
tably, it was clean as Ripolin and varnish could make it 
Inthe dark 


the singularly 


after dinner one distinguished no more than 


jagged profile of roofs on each side of a 
rising street; but I discovered a fishing tackle shop still 
oper, and was posted on my chances. The re was no free 


water on the Epte: leave might be got by asking; but 


the landlord of my hotel had a bonne péche, and so to him 
I went. 


at once handed me 


Th patron—who was also the excellent chef 


over to a young Frenchman staying 
there to fish, who would show me the water next day. 
And so, thanks to the possession of a rod and line, 1 was 
within two hours no long r quite a stranger in Gtisors. 
Probably the 
lad of eighteen was 
f an Englishman of three and twenty; and not 


French male develops earlier, but this 
in manner and education the equiva- 


lent o 


would be so easily and pleasantly 
I had 


most 


many, even at that age, 
Of course, 
the prestige of coming from a country where the 
reputed rods originate. No {lv-fisher in Franee will be 
they 
exuberantly. We 


companionable to an elderly foreigner. 


wave them in your 


talked 


next day. 


nowadays : 
* Hardy 


fishing shop all the four 


seen Without one 
face and cry 

miles to our river 
But at one point where the road passed through forest, 
he broke off to 
found a boar hunt in progress here 
Paris. 
road while 
What happened in the end was that one gentleman, not 
fancying his post, shifted from it, 
precisely through that gap the boar bolted 


tell me that earlier in the week he had 
not fifty miles from 
along the 


coverts opposite. 


Sportsmen with guns were posted all 


dogs worked through the 
leaving a gap; and 
unshot at. 
but the 
yards wide, 


The river when we got to it was not the Epte, 
Ferri¢res, a jolly little stream, ten or twelve 


with a good flow of gently swirling water; and there 
were trout rising, and we failed to catch them while they 
did rise. I did no credit to the 


with the dry fly. 


English-speaking race 
of anglers—and never shall, 
my young man got one ofa pound which made him happy ; 
but a bearded expert came down, caught over a dozen, 
put back as many more, and went back to Paris. The 
I have no doubt that the tales of three, 


or even five pounders, are true. 


lish are there and 


seen of course how 
little 
enclosure of the 


Going out, one had picturesque 


the town is with the river running through its 


under the old eastle and 
past the great church; and how charming was the rise 
the river as it flanked the hill which the 


crowns. Sut it is a place of nooks and eorners, 


centre huge 
of the street from 
castle 
had not sped, 


and because my fishing I spent a sunny 


evening in exploration. 
piece of luck to hit at 
delightful access to the chateau. 


It was a once on the most 


Krom the bridge which 


Is the foeal centre of river, 


Gisors I turned along the 


upstream where the water, walled in and rapid, passes 


Next day 
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: 4 \ 9 Pon 
\merican [xpr Travel Service 1 Is 
that kind of « mfidence, It eliminate trouble 


en route Summon its aid when you need 
mything relating to travel, whether it is an 
overnight trip, a tour round the world, or 
anything in between that involves tickets, 
hotels, routes, rates, and—that distin g 
quality—ex perience 
Suggestious for the Holidays 

FOURS TO DAYS £ Ss. ds 
Rome, Florence, Venice ... ... 14 ... 26 5 @ 
Lucerne, Innsbruck, Vienna . 14 ... 35 0 O 


Switzerland and Ital i oe A ee oe 


Ci Chat Lausanne 14 20 13 O 
laris, Geneva, Sa Alps... 14... 23 O08 O 
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gra and sightseemg excur 
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CATHEDRALS 
ABBEYS G&G 
FAMOUS 
CHURCHES 


Edited and Illustrated by 


GORDON, HOME 











Each with a Photogra I tispi and 
many Illustrations ig Half-Tone and IJ,ine, 
Feat I od t 
Seri of Twelve Volum t 1 ready between 
now al Jur 
HIS attractive nd beantifully f iced new Scrie akes 2 sader into 
the peaceful old-world atr phere of the Cathe ‘ land, 
and the author icceed in making their su ct ve |} their 
enthusiasm for histor liograpl ind architecture rhe oto- 
graph nd original drawin 1 t litor form a specia : 
The over-familiar and comm ! iew point are ly 
new aspect of l uu i HT 1 nearly ever 
UR VOLUMI NOW READY, 


EDWARD FOORD 


Ft 
EXETER, TRURO, THE WEST ; 
CHESTER, ACANCHESTER G LII E RPOOL 

By BEATRICE HOME 
GLOUCESTER, TEWKES Bl Ce STRICT 1 EDWARD FOORD 
WELLS, GLASTONBURY & CLI By EDWARD FOORD 
ST. PAUL'S & SOUTHWARK WI eae 
HEREFORD G& TINTERN WIN( 


OXFORD & NEIGHBOURHOOD WORCESTER & BIRATINGH AMT 
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Lr 


J. M. DENT & SONS, 
9 Chandos Sirect, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE BLUE GUIDES 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 





NORMANDY. 13 Maps and Plans. 
| NEW VOLUMES 7s. 6d. net. 
| Just our. BRITTANY. 15 Maps and Plans. 
7s. 6d. net. 
| ALREADY PUBLISHED:— 
LONDON. 31 Maps and Plans. 14s. net 1922 
SHORT GUIDE TO LONDON. 29 Maps and 
Plans. Price 63. net nea .-- 1924 
ENGLAND. 81 Maps and Plans. 16s. net 1924 
| WALES. 22 Maps and Plans. 9s. net 1922 
| PARIS. 60 Maps and Plans. 14s. net 1924 
| NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 55 Maps and 
Plans. 12s. net ‘a aia ... 1922 
THE FRENCH ALPS. 25 Maps and Plans. 
10s. net i 1923 
BELGIUM. 33 Maps al P ake 10s. net 1924 
SWITZERLAND. 78 Maps and Plans. 15s. net 1923 


Also an edition in 3 vols. separately indexed 18s. net. 
NORTHERN ITALY. 60 Maps and Plans. 
15s. net 1924 
IMMEDIATELY, 
SOUTHERN ITALY. 76 Maps and Plans. 
15s. net. 














New S.P.C.K. Books 


THE FIRST FIVE YEARS OF THE CHURCH 
ASSEMBLY, 1920 to 1925. 
By a MEMBER OF THE FIRST HOUSE OF 
a Prefaiory Note by oe ARCI IBIS} 1OP Ol 





LAITY. 
YORK. Is. net 


} Caw an a“ at a t 
w rks, and h ha , Pi Age! sIsuor or Y 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
By the Rev. HORACE. MARRIOTT, M.A., D.D., Keble Colleg:, 
Oxford. Preface by the Rev. W. LOCK, D.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 15s. net. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE 


Up to the End of the Pelagian Controversy, 


Dogmatically Considered 
By ERNEST JAUNC EY, M.A., B.D., Vicar of 


Yorks. 14s. net. 


VIA MYSTICA. 


A Devotional Treatise on the Life of Prayer, based upon 
Song of Songs.’ 
By the Rev. JESSE BRETT, L.Th. With Portrait. 


the Rev. W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, D.D. 
THE HISTORY OF THE LONDON 
CHARTERHOUSE. 


From its Foundation until the Suppression of the 
By Sir WILLIAM ST.  JOF IN HOPE, Litt.D., 
P lans and many Pl: ates 25s. net. 
, , focun ha 
Char rh 


THE cae at Cann IN ENGLAND 

BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 
By vs RYL. E. &. eaamaata M.A, 
History ” Series.) 6s. n 

CONSPECTUS OF THE REVISED LECTIONARY. 


.\npalysis of the Sunday and —— } Lessons, Epistles, and 
els, with Notes on the Collects, 


MEREDITH J. HUG ne Ss. BD. 
Interleaved for Notes, 6s. net. 


Historically and 


Brotherton, 


“ The 


Pref ace by 


8s. Gd. net. 


Monastery. 
D.C.L.. = With 
[June 2nd 


(* Studies in 


Church 


y “the Rev. 
s. Od. net; 


SOCIE TY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN _KNOWLE DGE. 
!_ondon—S.P.C.A. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C 
Lisls AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Ine qu tries ran d. 


With 








Cloth Boards, | 


| tiled 


| 
\ 
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the washing place with its old slated roof propped on 
old and admirably fashioned timbers ; then a footbridge 
crosses it and brings you out to the circle of ramparts 
which Philip Augustus in days of artillery threw around 
the thirteenth-century ring of From here a 
path leads up to a postern gate and you are at once jp 
an enclosure of some three acres, covered with well kept 
laid out with walks and seats, judiciously tree. 
planted and all shut in by this great wall with its dozen 
of towers; while in the of the rises the 
original eleventh century fortress, perched in the early 
Norman fashion on top of a mote or steep mound, such 
as we all know ; 
feet high 

I have 
ingeniously 


masonry. 


grass, 


centre whole 


but this mote must be close on a hundred 
and of vast circumference. 

never before 
turned 
As an ancient 


seen a mediaeval stronghold so 
into a modern 
the worth 
keeping, but it has been so kept that while it tells its 
the vet, i 
not care to listen to that story, 
and the 


masses Of masonry 


pleasure ground, 


monument place was richly 


story historically in plainest way, you do 


there are seats and ereen- 


ness, song of birds, and these great beautiful 


making a background fo1 


ri 
trees, and 


themselves against an outer ring of 


And from the terrace, 
place of the Chateau Royal, you look down on Gisors 


seen 


PTCCHINESS, 


where originally stood the dwelling 


and see a riot of fantasy in the peaked or gabled lines of 


its roofs; and a riot of colour in the rose 


the 
"The 


The town, 


and purp 
tiling. 
surprising statement : 


browns and umbers of its infinitely varied 


local guide to Gisors has a 
it savs, has only one really old house of interest. 
I should have said it had hundreds. 

France 
sharper change 
in England : 
which lives in the 


it which gives 
than 
it has the simplicity of manners proper toa 


has something about a quick 


from town life anything I know 


country main by working the land 


Gisors, if it were in England, would contain a large elem: 
of people who used it as 
working life in the capital. 
indeed, I 


a dormitory and sp nt thei 
I saw no trace of any 

have not met it 
it has 


nowher 


class there anywhere i 
ol its ow 


et it has its 
delinitel 


a town life 
traceable, \ 
but 


Franee. Gisors ts a town, 


and though its walls are 


sharply . defined town frontiers ; how 


its life is the life of a country town!) My young Parisia 
was almost incredulous that anything could be si provin 


Everybody was in bed by half-past ten, | 
Yet it had its full 
even its theatre, once the chapel of a Carmelit 
in the best 
are used by the municipality for its 


so near Paris. 
said, contemptuously. equipment 
as a town 
convent, whose beautiful buildings. 
of the grand siécle, 
Varying purposes. 
Wandering 
take the first 
Pontoise and Paris : 
I suddenly 
chapel of the sixteenth century with its end projectin 
into the tiny village but the 


Manner 


town, it was natural to 
the 
half 


an enchanting litt! 


outside of the 


possible turning off high road to 


and there, not a mile from t] 


racing motors, came on 


green ; west front was inac- 


cessible, for the huge gate of the Chateau de Beau 
joined the southern wall and these timbered portals 
shut off what was no doubt the seigneur’s access to his 
private chapel. It was an impressive demonstration of 
seclusion, vet a few yards further along the road o\ 


bassecour with its circular pigeon: 


looked the great 


whose cone of roofing had fallen in: a doorway showed 
and by 
the hill one could see the long sagging line of the 


The 


(Continued on page 


sunny glimpses of the cour Chonneur climbing 


chateaus 
roof, 


chapel door was locked, though mass 


S61.) 
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4 New Book by the Lady Champion. 


TO IMPROVE YOUR 
GAME.” 
By 


KATHLEEN McKANE 
Profusely illustrated action- 
phetographs and many diagrams. 


Cloth, 5s. 


“HOW 


with 


net. 


NEW NOVELS 


From all Booksellers and Libraries. 


. Od. 


DORNFORD. YATES” 


Delightful New Book 


net 


‘Ss OTHER MEN ARE 
( Mr. \ vgs : 
MARJORIE BOWEN 
Five People 
JOHN H. VAHEY 
Fiddlestrings 
OTTWE BINNS 
Fava Jack 


EDGAR WALLACE _ 


The Fellowship of the Frog 
LILY STACK 
The Yellow Spot 
KATHARINE TYNAN 
Miss Phipps 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


The Marked Man 


DAWE 
a Maid 


CARLTON 

The Way of 

HAROLD BINDLOSS 
A Debt of Honeur 





JIM 


HEADON HILL 
The Greai Bluff 


DOROTHY ROGERS 


if To-day Be Sweet 


LAWN TENNIS 


WARD, LOCK & €O’S HOLIDAY LIST 





|ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY 


CONTINENTAL (Profusely fllustrated). 


BELGIUM and the Battlefields ... 5s. Od. net. 
HOLLAND y" nee .. 5s. Od. net. 
NORWAY ... . . 3s. 6d. net. 
PARIS cnd Environs = ... 5s. Od. net, 
ROME and Environs ‘ike wee eg Od. net. 
SWITZERLAND ; s. Od. net. 


Bound in red cloth, round 


corners, size to fit pocket. 
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ABERYSIWYtH, Borth, &c, 
ANGLESEY W Ss. 
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BARMOUTH, 'D igelley, &c. 
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BATH, Wells & 
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BOU RNEMOUTH nd District. | 
BRECON and S. Wales | 
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BRIGHTON and HOVE. 
BROADS, The 
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BUDE and ill 


BUDLEIGH SAL TERTON, &« 
Peak 


BUXTON and The I 


CANTERBU IRY and N.E. Kent 
CARDIFF and S. Wales 
CARNARVON ind N. Wales. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
CHICHESTER and S.W. Sussex 


CLEVEDON, Por 
COLWYN BAY I 
CONWAY, Deganwy, an 
CRICCIETH an« 
CROMER and 
DARTMOOR. 
DARTMOUTH and S. Devon, 
DAWLISH and S.E. Devon 

DEAL, Walmer, &« 

DOVER, St. Margaret's Bay, &c. 
EASTBOURNE, Seaford, &« 
EXETER a: Devon. 
EXMOUTH and District 
FALMOUTH avd S. Cornwall 
ELIXSTOWE and spe ge 
ILEY, Flamb« ugh 1d District. 
OLKESTONE, Sa deat ~ &e 
FOWEY and S. ‘ arierail, 
HARROGATE d District 
HASTINGS, St yodmcon: , & 
HEREFORD id the Wve Valley 
HERNE BAY, Whitstable, & 

HY THE and District 
ILFRACOMBE and } 
ISLE OF MAN. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 
LAKE DISTRICT, The 

LEAMINGTON and Di tric t 
LITTLEHAMP TON, Arun el, &c. 
LIVERPOOL, Bir! i, a 

LL ANDRINDOD ‘WELLS nd Central Wal 
LL: 

L 

L 





isi 


I 
F 
F 
i. Devon 


ANDUDNO d N. Wales 
LANGOLLEN, Corwe Bala, & 
ONDON and BRITI EMPIRE 

TION. 2s. Gd. net. 
LOOE and 8S. Cornwall 


H 





EXHIBI- 











WITH A 


"WARD, LOCK’ GUIDE 


HE use Of a reli able Tul ide a do ib le ; the ple: asure an | interest of a | fo! yor 
well-known books are not dull, dry-as-dus st compile ations, but ple ‘sant tr welling npanions, 
readable from cover to cover. In all cases much wider area is included than the title 
indicates, and it will be lowed that ne arly every holiday and health resort of im| tance 1s 
described in one or more of the volumes. 
TOURIST HANDBOOKS 
Size to fit pocket. Cloth Binding, with mottled edges, 
Book-marker and many Maps and “Street Plans 
BRITISH (Profusely tilustrated). BADDELEY’S 
LONDON AND BRITISH EMPIRE oT . 9 re 
EXHIBITION _... . 5s. Od. net. THOROUGH GUIDES. 
With complete index to Strects. With many Maps and Plans on a scale of a 
NORTH WALES Ste . 5s. Od. net. mile to the inch Contours printed in ix 


colours. 6s. net. 
THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT (Fourteerth 
Edition Revised). 
NORTH WALES—Part I. Tenth Edition, 
NORTH WALES—Part II. Tenth Edition 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL, 
Ninth Edition. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 


POPULAR ‘RED’ GUIDES 


With many Maps & Plans 














& numerous Illustrations. 
LOWESTOFT and District 
LYME REGIS and District 
LYNTON and Lynmouth 
MALVERN and District. 
MARGATE, Westgate, &c. 
MATLOCK and District. 
MINEHEAD, Exmoor, &c 
NEW FOREST, Southampton, & 
NEWQUAY and N. Cornwall. 
NOTTINGHAM and District 
OXFORD and District 
PAIGNTON and S. Devon 
PENMAENMAWR, Llanfairfechan, &c 
PENZANCE and Cornwall 
PLYMOUTH V. Devon 
PWLLHELI :« rdigan Bay. 
Rz gem By E. Ken 
RHYL iles 
RIPON, ‘Han ite and District 
ST. IVE. and W. Cornwall 
SC ARBOROU GH and District 
SEAFORD, Newhaven, & 
SEATON, Lyr r &« 
SHERINGHAM, R 1, &e 
SHERWOOD FOREST, Notts, &c 
SIDMOUTH and S.I “ von 
SOUTHAMPTON, > 
STRATFORD-L PON- AVON. 
SWANAGE, Cori 
TE + nag TH a: Dev 
TEN iS. Wales 
TH. AME S, a e 
TORQU/ ind Di trict 
TOWY N. Aberd &« 


WALES, NORTH (N. Section). 
WALES NORTH (S. Section). 
WALES, SOL TH. 

WARWICK, K« &« 
WESTON- SUPER MARE and Dist t. 
WEYMOUTH and District 

WHITBY, Robin H 1s Bay, &c. 
WORCESTER and District 
WORTHING ind 5.W. Sussex 

WYE VALLEY, 


Y ARMOL TH : SCOTLAND 


ABERDEEN, De 
EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW an It 
HIGHLANDS, The 








INVERNESS nd Northern H ghlands. 
OBAN and the | ; 

ANTES (co NIY), ; > t's 
CORK, ¢ ff, Bantry Bay, & 

DONEGAL HIGHI .\NDS. 

DUBLIN, Wicklow, & 

KILLARNEY and S.W. Irela: 


Li ONDONDE R RY 


i County 





"LIMITE D, SALISBUR RY SOU ARE, FLEE ST. LONDON. B.C. 4 
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TOURS AND BOOKS OF TRAVEL INTEREST 


AROUND THE WORLD 


and 


sects CRUISES 








GO WHERE THE SUN SHINES 
Delightful cruises on famous Canadian Pacific 


Liners. Commencing November, 1925, and 
January, 1926. Rates from 


THREE GUINEAS A DAY 
including tours ashore, gratuities, and 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMER 
For further particulars write 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1, or Local Agents 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, LONDON everywhere. 








fia TTT TIO TANTO IG TIO TOTO TANIA TOO TO TOTO TOI" CANTIETO TOS Sad : 
Soha diecadieies ica Distinctive |] ANDREW MELROSE | Books 
ue 














RREADY EARLY IN JUNE 
So pet nt de ON THE 
Through Bi itish Cameroons By Colonel Sir L4 -) — Bart., C.M.G., D.S.O.,; 





autl { “ Advent ‘ > Nez ast,” etc ilus 
By FREDERICK WILLIAM HUGH MIGEOD, Ve ae ee Be oe 
The Daiiy Mail says: * This is a capital hook, and its adventures 
F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L, in their haishecedth euslity po pte pw ag gh best efforts of 
Author of “ The Mende Language,” “ Mende Natural History and Vocab fiction. We advise readers not to miss it.” 
ela The Languages of "¢ Africa,” “ Hausa Grammar,” “ Earliest ADVENTURES 
Ma leross Equatorial Africa,” “ Through Nigeria to Lake Chad,” etc. OF A SCHOOLMASTER 
’ Photographs, 11 Line drawings in text, and a map. ‘os By W. NICHOLS MARCY. *rice 5s. net. 
Ms personal narrat by the greatest livir , mmer in the 
Demy 8vo. 25/- net. United inedions ia = oe of acavity. and the ttr * tion whi i 
Mr. M od has added a third to his series of African travel books. Like always invests such a record. 


narrative for the man who goes to the countries mentioned and By H. M. TOMLINSON ‘ ; Witl 
y vt. . » nd did itt 


the ear r volumes, it is not written for the reader who requires thrills It OLD JUNK 
is la 


detailed information on all subjects. . 

A Mi ‘d saga ‘ i ; ) Victoria - i Yol introduction by the Author Cloth. Burnished Top Rough 

! od pursued his way on foot trom Victoria, on the coast, to Yola, trimmed Fore edge. Silk Marker. Price 6s. net 

« « Benue river, some 800 miles, noting what he saw, and returned to the The Nation and Athenaeum says: “ Human a ee ntend in 

coast by another route. his work, and humanity is fortunately the w nner. ; In t : 1 t 

' country was the dense forest at first, and then came th plendid the world in his book is not permanently a mud-ball, but tar shining 
Vich ,000 feet up and equal to any in East Africa. 1 ® : * ighland in space.”’ : 





cattle country, and the numerous herds are owned by nomad Fulbe 


© f n ‘ancient brown races of Africa, who extend intermittently from DISTINC TIVE NE a NO} E Ls. 


1 f west and are only newcomers into Cameroon 
: to be th t and there fe in the Occhiiags JUST IMPEDIMENT ? 





Elephants are be found on the coas 
‘ ' region difficult of access inhabited by yorillas, the westernmost of By CONSTANCE I. SMITH, author of “ Secret Drama,” ete. 
thei 1. Game is, however, net generally plentiful. - Price 7s. 6d. net 
Amoi the many subjects mertioned in this volume are the author's The Star says: “ Constance IT. Smith’s first novels, * Secret Drama‘ 
Mt. Cameroons, 13,000 feet high. Birth, Marriage, Death, and and * Crcghaings Burning,’ revealed a new novelist with tr ? 
‘ customs of the tribes are noted, and specimens are given of about 50 uncanny power of conjuring up the highly charged atmosphere of 
languages. Mr. Migeod refers to the educational progress of the forest tragedy. . . . Her latest, * Just Impediment,’ shows that s still J 
tribes. d their general k: nowl; -dge of English, and contrasts the systems of this uncommon gift of evoking ee atmosphere of tragic drama 
fro nment according to whe ther the territory falls under the administra tis a very fine novel. . tory dmirably constr 
tion of the roup of southern provinces or of the northern provinces of 
Niger His preference ts far the southern system, which tands for THE TUDOR ROSE 
Christ ity and progress, against the northern, which is for Mohammedanism 4 By JI ‘e2 BI RRIDGE. Price 7s. 6d. net 
and stagnation under Fula rule. The Irish ‘oe ae The x ] oe usual justice to 
The country has been tabablied since Paiectithic tines, as ie shown by the theme . . worked out with all “the blaze of heraldic colour 
the type of stone implements which Mr. Migeod found. Far in the interior and the wild renaissance pride of, Ii 
there 1 i centre of culture which, like that of Benin and Ashanti, has THE HOUSE OF DELUSION 
reac! i high jievel in its brass work. Even paveme nts are made in mosaic, By E. M. CARMICHAEL, author of “ Oil of Spikenard.” 
and some of the paving stones are carved. In this long strip of land Price 7s. 6d. net 
mandat to Great britain out of the formes German colony can be seen the The author who here uses a pseudonym wrote a first novel, “ Oil 
n nm of Aa language and culture of the Bantu negroes with those of of Spike nard,”” which the Athe um characterised as “an amazing 
: West African native achieve ment.” In this quasi-lie torical novel she reaches, in our 
opinion, a higher level than she reached in the former book. 





TtrTrrrrreerrn en 416 ST. MARTIN’S STREET, W.G. 2. 
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GUIDE BOOKS 














BAEDEKER GUIDES 


PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS (Post-War Edition), with 
Routes from London to Paris. Net 10s. 
NORTHERN FRANCE from Belgium and the English 
Channel to the Loire. Net 10s. 
SOUTHERN FRANCE from the Loire to the Pyrenees, 
including the J’rench Riviera and Corsica Net 10s. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND, including Liucrembourg 
Net 10s. 
BERLIN and its Environs (Post-War Edition). Net 5s 
NORTHERN GERMANY (Post-War Edition) as far as 
the Bavarian and Austrian frentiers. Net 15s 
SWITZERLAND (Post-War Edition), together with 
Chamonty and the /talian Lakes Net 15s. 
NORTHERN ITALY, including Leghorn, Florence, 
Ravenna, and routes through Switzerland and Austria. 
Net 12s 
CENTRAL ITALY and Rome. With a view of the Forum 
Romanum, and the Arms of the Vopes since 1417 
Net 12s 
SOUTHERN ITALY and Sicily, with Excursions to Malta, 
Sardinia, and Corfu Net 12s 
ITALY FROM THE ALPS TO NAPLES. Net 12s 


CANADA (Post-War Edition), with opi lland and an 
Kxcursion to dlaska Net 16s 


LONDON and its Environs (Post-War Edition). Net 10s. 


Complete List can l blained « 1p/ 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 ADELPHI TERRACE, 
LONDON, W.C. 2 


ti ead 














is said there every Sunday the owners keep themselves 
and their belongings in a discreet retirement, probably with 
straitened means. But they have a dwelling which 
with its whole surroundings gave me one of the most 
agreeable impressions of the old seigneurial life that I 


ave ever received. There was dignity and simplicity 
} ee lignity 1 simplicit: 


in its rich beauty, heightened perhaps by a touch of 


pathos in the suggestion of effort to maintain continuity 
with the past. Under the Third Republic there exists 
assuredly a most surprising mixture of the old and the 
new; and there is nothing that Europe should be more 
erateful for, nor can more surely count on, than the 
deep-seated conservatism of France. 

STEPHEN GWYNN, 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Durinc the week the question of 
Debts has onee again excited attention 
reminder which Washington has thought fit to send to 


Thnternational 


past 
owing to the 


France, Italy, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Esthonia and Latvia with regard 
to their obligations to the United States, the total 
amount involved being estimated at £1.420,000,000. 


The r¢ muna r has not been taken too s¢ riously by the 
stock markets or there would have been a sharp fall in 
securities. but the exchanges of the countries concerned 
have been just slightly affected and, as I have said, it 
has caused attention once again to be turned towards 
one of the most important of the post-War problems, 

It is very dillicult to say anything concerning these 
European liabilities to the United States arising out of 
the recent War which shall and useful. for 
it is a problem which can be approached from so many 


be discreet 


angles or points of view. That the recent Washington 
Note is largely inspired by a stimulus arising from local 
politics, however, there can be little doubt. From the 
time of the Armistice onwards there have always been 
two very different views prevailing in the United States 
with regard to war indebtedness. By a certain section 
of the American public, embracing many of the New 
York bankers and those most closely in touch with 
this country, there has always been a readiness to respond 
to the original suggestion of Great Britain that having 
regard to the nature of the War, to the fact that it was 
entirely provoked by Germany, and that in the course 
of the conflict it became increasingly clear that we were 
lighting against a world challenge by Germany, ethics 
and common sense alike suggested the desirability of 
a mutual cancellation of obligations. Such, 
however, was very far from being the view held by the 
majority of the American public or by the majority 
of American statesmen who from first to last regarded 
the matter purely from the business standpoint. 


these 


SanctTity OF CONTRACT. 


Moreover, while any consideration of this problem 
of International Debts which ignored the moral or ethical 
there is no disputing for 
one moment the fact that at the time these debts were 
incurred both as obligations to America and 
obligations to this country there was no question that 
the borrowers accepted the situation completely and 
Therefore, 


aspect would be incomplete 


regards 


undertook in due course to make repayment. 
it follows that if the sanctity of contract was to be 
maintained, and, indeed, if the credit of the debtor 
nations was to be safeguarded, any suggestion of can- 
cellation or even of modification of the original contract 
could only come from the Creditor. It 
a recognition of this fact which prompted Great Britain 
at a certain stage to make a gesture in the direction 
of cancellation. Unfortunately, however, we were in 
the position of almost necessarily being misunderstood 


was, of course, 


because of our own specially large indebtedness to the 
United States. When, therefore, it clear that 
America regarded the matter somewhat differently 
from ourselves and considered that the bond should be 
observed, we quickly perceived that if sanctity of contract 
and our own credit position were to be safeguarded we 
no time in funding our own obligations to 
This, accordingly, was done some two years 


became 


should lose 
America. 
ago, and we know that America was not by any means 
inconsiderate in the terms, while we also know that we 
gained two important things by the settlement, the first 
being an immediate improvement in our credit and the 
other being a fresh stimulus to economy and effort. 


“Desrs ” 
At the same time, it 


AND ‘‘ REPARATIONS.” 

can be admitted that there are 
certain points in the view of the Debtor countries 
deserving of consideration. Especially is this the case 
with regard to the plea put forward by France that her 
indebtedness should be regarded in relation to the failure 
of Germany to make reparations. Just as we assert 
that we spent our wealth and our treasure in fighting 
a common foe, so France may well feel that her contribu- 


tion in this same direction was even greater and that, 
without in any way minimizing the vital assistance 
rendered by the United States, her contribution in 


money and in blood and treasure was small compared 
with that contributed by France and some of the other 
The United States, however, has 


Kuropean countrics. 
resolute in separating all question of 


throughout been 
any relation between war indebtedness on the part of 
France and the other countries on the one hand and 
German reparations on the other, and therefore refuses 
So far as 


to recognize any kind of link between them. 
attitude is 


ordinary business this 
intelligible enough, for to adopt the French plea and to 
make France’s repayments to America conditional upon 
German reparation payments might well tend to contuse 
the American claim. 


logic IS coneerned, 


character ol 


War 

Neverthe less, I would like to suggest if I may to vour 
American readers—for I know they are 
another view of the case which, while it may be regarded 


or weaken the 


RESPONSIBILITY. 


ve ry Platte = 
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rather than financial, is nevertheless, 
practical. I believe there are 


as ethical 
distinctly 
country who will 
years of America’s neutrality a point which distressed 
many in Great Britain more than anything clse was the 
apparent inability of the United States to recognize 
clearly the manner in which the conflict had been prepared 
for and was finally provoked by Germany. Ultimately, 
as we know, America, through direct personal expericnee, 
began to sce the world-wide character of the German 
challenge and finally entered with all her heart int 

the conflict on the side of the Allies, hoping, among other 
things—as all the Allies did—that in a sense it was a 
“war to end war,” and that by the manner of its con- 
clusion Germany was to learn a lesson making it unlikely 
that there would be a repetition of the horrors of 1914 
to 1918. Now, however, that the War is a thing of the 


past, there seems to be a tendency in the United States 
once again to regard the European Armageddon as 


something for which all countries concerned were more 

or less responsible and, if IT make my point clear, by so 

completely turning her back upon this question of 

German reparations the United States runs some danger of 

undoing the very objects for which she entered the War, 
To Promote Peace. 


No one desires a policy of mere revenge against 
Germany. What is desired is that the whole civilized 
world, and especially the United States, should cause 


that country to feel that tt is in no doubt at all as to 
where the responsibility for the War rested. This is 
all the more desirable because the German people, 
who had been misled by the militarist section, probably 
fail to realize to this day the criminal act of their repre- 
sentatives in 1914. When, therefore, France— or, for 
that matter, the other European nations who have suffered 
so deeply by the War maintains that her capacity 
to meet her external obligations must bear 
relation to the volume of reparations by the one responsible 
for the trouble, she challenges, as it were, the cthical 
verdict of the whole world. To ignore that challenge 
is, in the judgment of many who have endeavoured to 
consider the matter in the most dispassionate manner, 
to ignore an appeal to those clements of international 
justice and confidence which constitute the only possible 
foundations of international peace. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
Marker Facrors. 
Tur influences operating upon markets during the past week 
have been of a conflicting character. In the first place. the 
outflow of gold about the middle of May, together with 
payments for the new issue of Government Conversion Loan, 
oceasioned considerable stringency in the Money Market, and 
firmer money rates were partly responsible for the dullness 
of investment stocks. In the second place, however, the 
investment section of markets also received rather a shock 
from the fact that of the New Zealand Loan for £7.000.000 
underwriters had to take 85 per cent. That was due to the 
price having been fixed something like 2 per cent. too high, 
but the result was like a cold douche on the markets, and the 
effect was all the more pronounced inasmuch as the lists for 
the New Zealand Loan had barely closed when a County 
Council issue was announced for £6,000,000. The New 
Zealand serip fell to 1} discount, and British Funds and all 
kindred stocks for a time were weak. 
co ok Ms 2 
LarGe Goup Invnux. 

During the last day or two, however, a mere cheerful tone 
has once again been displayed in the investment section. and 
the change in tendency may be said to bave been stimulated 
towards the close of last week when. somewhut une xpectedly. 
the announcement was made that the Bank of Kneland had 
purchased £1.600,000 in bar gold. The operation was, no 
doubt, of an exceptional character. but it greatly stinuilated 
markets, adding, as it did, to supplies of available credits, 
while it means that since the return to the Gold Standard the 
net loss of gold by the Bank of England has been compara- 
tively trifling. In addition, investment markets have also 
been helped by the remembrance that on June Ist more than 
£50.000,000 in War Loan dividends will be disbursed. the 
reinvestment of a portion of them usually tending favourably to 
affect British Funds, 


soc 


aS sf: 
Fresu Carrrau Issurs. 
Nor is the poor suecess of the New Zealand Loan regarded as 
any criterion of the real extent of investment resources. 


% x 


I think, 
many in this 
agree with me that during the three 
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Quite a number of capital flotations during o¢ past ten d 
have been oe ap eagerly applied for, and : the 
writing it looks as though an issue of no Re than £4,600.009 
in 55 per cent. ‘Guenateed Debenture Stock in the Niger 
eran. would be well covered by public subscriptions \ 
fair number of other industrial flotations are looked for in the 
near future, and. in addition to the rally in the investment 
section, there has been a further rise in Rubber shares 
the continued advance in the commodity. 


last week. 


ays 
moment ot 


following 
to which | referred 


INSURANCE SUARES AS AN INVESTMENY 

Tn the special Banking and Tnsurance Supplement of the 
Spectator of March 7th k ist an article appeared under the above 
heading in which the view was express 
attractions of insurance shares as 


summarized somewhat as follows : 


ed that the principal 
investinents might be 


(1) Increasing dividends. 
(2) Speculative clement in aroalyamation. 
(3) Capital appreciation and bonus by way of capitalizatio, 
reserves and the gradual wiping out of uncalled liability 
In this survey it was suggested that good results would be 
shown in Life, Five and Accident business and better 
than were generally anticipated in Marine. 


x * ve % 


results 


INSURANCE SHARES STRONG, 

Up to the present this forecast has proved to be substapti: lly 
correct since the General Life Assurance Company has been 
purchased by the General Accident Company at £21 per share 
Shareholders of the Royal) Tnsurance Company are being 
relieved of part of their uncalled li: thilitv to the extent of 10s, 
per share, while increases in dividends have been proposed 
by over a dozen companies. The insurance share market at 
the present time is showing considerable activity with what 
appears to be some strong buying of Prudential fully-paid 
shares. Phoenix partly paid and Pelican and Norwich. and 
Emplovers’ Liability and Life Association of Scotland, whilst 
among smail-priced shares Gresham Fire and Accident have 
been in some request. 

2 * * 
Liverroor, AND Loxnrvon anp Grove Resurts 

The Report of the Company is a satisfactory one, and ihe 
excellent results of the Fire Department shown in 1923 have 
been further improved upon. tt is evident, in fact, that the 
overhauling of administration of the Company's business in 
America has been thoroughly beneficial. nderwriting 
profit for the vear was £274,979 against €238.154. Additional 
reserves in various Cepartments have been increased by a 
iotal of £290.C00 transferred from Profit and Loss. while the 
Fire Fund has been increased by £1.000,000 transferred from 
the General Reserve. The title of the Investment Fluctuation 
Fund has been changed to General Contingencies Fund. and 
from it £500. 000 has been brought into Profit and Loss. against 
which £531,050 has been used for reducing Unealled Liability 
on cach £1 shge from €4£ to £3 per share, the balance of the 
Fund standing in the Balance Sheet at £494.43 4. An inereased 
final dividend is recommended of TOs. Gd. per share less tax, 
making 20s. for the year, as compared with 18s. for 192%. 

A We. Ee 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd, 


(Registered in Japaz.) 


KS SenRISMED 1Sso, 
Capital Subseribed and Fully Paid .. Yen 100,600,000 
Reserve Fund ba oa sil ics -. Yen 80,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. 
Buenos Ayres, Canton, 


Branches et Batavia, Pombay, 
Caleutta, Changchun, Deiren (Daln 
Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harlin, Honolulu, Hong 
Kong, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukden, 
Nogasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janciro, Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghat, 
Shimonoscki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, 
Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock. 


Sydney, 


The Bank buys and receives for colleetion Bills of Exchange. 
issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on 
above places and clsewhere, and trinsa 
Business. Deposits received for fixed periods at 
ebtained on application. 


ets Ceneral Banking 


rates to be 
K. YANO, 
E.C. 2. 


London Manager. 


London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, 
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[Minn Sony en DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 





mn | me) 
You can get a Guaranteed 71%, 10%, =| 
15%, or even 20%, according to age. | 
| 
the oe | 
Ve | 
pal HY deprive yourself one day longer — | 
7" than necessary of comforts which this — | 


larger income will provide for you > 
Why run the risk of a further depletion of your 
Capital and a further loss of income ? Why not 
be make your Income surer as well as larger, and | 
thereby enjoy contentment of mind, with its 
beneficial effect on your health > 





Will you help a little boy like me? 





iy Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your 7,300 
m stocks and shares and buy a “ Sun Life of | Children need food. 
is Canada” Annuity with the proceeds. A retired : ae eat 
.. : ° a WILL YOU SEND 
‘ professional man has just doubled his income by 
it making this safe exchange. ‘This “two years’ — | A GIFT 
f income in one” will be paid to him every year | OF 
r as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more | 10/- 
. worry, no more wondering how to make ends = | to feed one of the Largest Family in the World for Ten Days. 
meet. Life is now a different thing for him. | “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, ve have done it unto Me.” 
Think what it would mean to you—a far larger — | Cheanes and Orders payable! Dr. Barnardo's ary We oer eee a 
18-26 Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 


Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unalter- - 


able Income for Life, Guaranteed by a Company RS Ss Se RN 
with over £56,000,000 assets under very strict 








l Government supervision. | A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
. ite for full detai ities, s ‘ ‘ 
White for full details of our Annuities, so that we Equitable” for £400 payable at his death, 
| can show you how much better you can employ 
: your capital—what a much larger income you __ which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
can enjoy, and how much safer it will be. Better — | . . . 
terms are granted in cases of impaired health, and The Society paid £820, while the total 
there are many kinds of annuities, including a _ | premiums received were only £418. 


guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please — | 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital 
at your disposal. J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun 
Life of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 (nr. 
Temple Station). 








LL - ~ Equitable Life 


Peptonised epneenidiy & Milk Assurance Society 


complain that nothine scems to suit diene. veil 




















nd Sa © Moore’s Peptonised Cocoa & Founded 1762. 
lilk just what the require It is a highly 
food of delicious || 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
| ‘ mWIres dioest ( elfoy 2. 8 
Ha : , rss ‘ort 1) No Shareholders. No Commission. 
wh 
a as er ——————_-_-_—_-—————————— —_—_————<<$—$<$—<—<—————————— - 
it or i 3 ‘ 1 ill « here 
t th quires build t is made in a moment, as 
fcuk aka oe CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
1r 
ae 9% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
SAMPLE FC 6d. POS’ FREE. 
nn eT ae . Sums of £50 and upwards be sted without éxpense to 
\ he ba ire n Lenders, in 5% CORP ORATION N MORTGAGE S —< able on 
star Me lhe S ) kilt 4th January, 1950, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of COR- 
r ’ : PORATION STOCK to be acts -d on 4th October, |! 945. Full 
SAVORY & MOORE, LTD., Chemists to THE KING, information can be obtained from the “yf ity Treasurer, City Hall, 
a 143 New Bond St., London, W. ‘. - | Belfast; or through any Stockbroker or Banker, 
. uae, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


ee 
—— 


COMPANY MEETING. 





THE LIVERPOOL a LONDON « GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION. 


The Annual Meeting of The Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Co., Ltd., was held at the Company's Head Office, 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool, on Tuesday, May 19th, the Chairman, 
Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, presiding. 

The Chairman moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts 
said the total income from all sources shows a satisfactory expansion 
and amounts to £10,799,084 against £10,463,298 in 1923. 

Expenses in Fire, Accident and Marine Accounts at £3,635,725 
show a ratio of 39.32 per cent. The Underwriting profit on these 
accounts after charging all foreign taxes and excluding all interest 
amounts to £490,071 as compared with £351,458. 

This Underwriting profit represents 5.3 per cent. to premiums 
written, and compares with 3.9 per cent. for 1923. 

The total assets have increased by £860,801 to £22,395,251. 

Fire DrerarrMenr. 

There is a slignt decline in premium income in the Fire Department 
from £4,761,038 to £4,678,254. Losses paid and outstanding are 
£2,432,702 or 52 per cent. In the final result £274,979 is carried 
to Profit and Loss Account against £238,154 for 1923. 

The Chairman paid tribute to the energy and devotion of the 
Company's Staff at home, in the U.S.A., and elsewhere abroad, 
especially in Australia and Canada. 

AccCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 








In the Accident Department the premium income passed another 


million mark, and, at £4,226,210 is £363,546 in excess of 19253. 
The claims, including full provision for those outstanding at the end 
of the year, amounted to £2,309,069 or 54.64 per cent. 

Mr. Barnes referred specially to the successful results of the 
sister company, the Globe Indemnity of New York, ably directed 
by Mr. Duncan Reid, whom he congratulated. 

The Accident Underwriting contributed £190,578 to the Profit 
and Loss Account against £79,149 in 1923. 

Lire DEPARTMENT. 

The Life Department reflected again a year of progress. Net 
new sums assured are approximately £140,000 above 1923 figures, 
and are £1,554,603. 

The total net premium income amounted to £657,972 as against 
£547,561 in 1923. 

Claims by death were £239,516 as against £232,967 in 1923. 

The Life and Annuity Funds have increased by £335,720 to 
LK,517, 514. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
The Marine premium income at £341,560 remains practically 


stationary, whilst net claims paid and outstanding, inclusive of | 


full provision for those that had arisen up to end of the year at 
£265,814, are higher by £7,841 than the corresponding figure for 
1923. The account shows a surplus of £33,431. 

The Chairman remarked that this was a satisfactory showing 
considering the conditions ruling the Marine Insurance Market in 
1924, and be commended the Underwriter, Mr. Harper, for the 
measure of success achieved. 

Prorir AND Loss AccouNT AND DIvIDEND. 

The balance brought forward in this account amounted to 
£486,339 to which must be added the sum of £498,988 representing 
the aggregate of amounts transferred from the various Underwriting 
accounts, and £412,256 in respect of interest not carried to other 
accounts, the latter being an increase of some £20,000 as compared 
with 1925. 

Stock Exchange Securities valued on the basis of the Mean 
Market value stood at the close of the year at over £500,000 in 
excess of the value stated in the Balance Sheet. The sum of £500,000 
was transferred from Investment Fluctuation Fund, which will 
in future be known as the General Contingencies Fund, to the 
Profit and Loss account to be appropriated towards increasing 
the amount paid up on each share by 20s. thereby reducing the 
uncalled liability on each share to £3. 

The following, appropriations were,made to other accounts ;— 

£15,000 to the Employer's Liability Account. 
£25,000 to the Personal Accident Account. 

£250,000 to the Miscellaneous Insurance Account. 
£60,000 to the Staff Pension Fund 

An interim dividend of 9s. 6d. was declared in November last. 
An increased final dividend of 10s. 6d. per share was authorized 
making a total of 20s. per share less Tax, as against 18s. per share 
less Tax, for 1923. 

There remains in Profit and Loss Account a credit balance 
of £537,776 as against £486,339 at the end of 1923. 

The General Reserve Fund was merged in the Fire Reserve 
Fund, increasing the latter to a figure of £4,171,302. 

THe GENERAL MANAGER. 

In conclusion the Chairman said he would especially like to 
congratulate Mr. Hugh Lewis, the General Manager, on the results 
of 1924 which are a record outside the inflatory years of 1917 to 
1919. The Campany owe much to the great ability and untiring 
energy of Mr. Lewis. 

The motion seconded by Mr. R. Q. Wilson, approving the Report 
and Accounts, having been carried, the appointiment and re-election 
of Directors and Auditors confirmed, votes of thanks accorded to 
the Directors, and Officers, Staff and Agents and also to the Chairman 
for presiding, the proceedings terminated. 

The Directors Sf The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company, Limited, heave re-elected Mr. A. Kentish Barnes and 
Mr. R. Q. Wilson as Chairman and Deputy Chairman respectively 
of the Company. 











irra, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, Ltp,. 





The Thirty-eighnth Annual General Meeting of the Anglo America) 
Oil Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday iast, May 20th. 


at 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1, Mr. F. E. Powell 

(the Chairman) presiding. m 

The Secretary (Mr. A. H. Hewett) having read the notice pr 

. . al 
vening the meeting, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the 
promises of revival of trade activity during the early part of th 
year were not fulfilled during the succeeding months. Notwitj 
standing these conditions, however, the total business done show, { 


an increase both in volume and amount. Owing to certain fayoys 
able circumstances, such as the advance in the value of the pound 
sterling, and a reduction in costs of doing business resulting from 
economies and more efficient handling, the net profit for the year had 
reached the satisfactory total of £1,474,857 lbs. 9d. : 

The American Exchange rate, which at the close of 1923 was 
$4.32 to the pound, reached the figure of $4.73 to the pound by 
December 31st, 1924. This rate, as is well known, has now pra 
tically reached par, which is a very satisfactory circumstance fo 
a company such as yours, where all purchases are made in dollars 
and all sales made in sterling. : 

This advance in the Sterling rate had another favourable effect 
for your Company in connexion with the payment of the balane 
of the Gold Notes loan of April, 1920, amounting to $7,500,000 
This balance was all paid off on April Ist, 1925, at an averag 
exchange rate of $4.78{, resulting in a very considerable saving 
as compared with the rate of $3.92} at which the mone Y Was 
borrowed. 

With the payment of the balance of these Notes, the Company 
is also relieved from the Annual Interest charge which last vear, 
including premiums, amounted to £169,308 Os. 2d , 

The Surplus Fund as at December 3ist, 1923, showed a Credi 
balance of £881.000 5s. 2d. which included £418,310 Lis. 9d. gair 
in exchange up to that date which has been transferred to Capital 
Reserve. Adding to this balance the net profit for the vear, 
£1,474,857 ls. 9d., gives a total of £1,927,547 10s. 2d. From this 
remains to be deducted the Final Dividend for 1923, £375,000, 
and the Interim Dividend for 1924, £225,000. Your Directors 
also consider it advisable to transfer £350,000 to General Reserve 
bringing that Fund to £2.000,000. 

The Credit Balance remaining in Surplus Fund as of December 3)st, 
1924, is £987,547 10s. 2d., which is £106,000 more than the previous 
year. Out of this balance your Directors propose a Final Dividend 
for 1924 (Coupon No. 29) of 2s. td. per Share, free of tax amounting 
to £375,000, and that the balance of the Fund be carried forward. 


| Dividend to be paid on May 25th, 1925. 


The Chairman then moved the adoption of Report and Accounts 
Mr. James Hamilton (Vice-Chairman) seconded the motion wh 
Was carried unanimously. 

An Extraordinary Meeting was then held when it was explained 


| that the authorized Capita! of the Company is 5,000,000 Ordinat 


Shares of £1 and 5,000,000 Preference Shares of £1 each. TI 

far only 3,000,000 Ordinary Shares have been issued. It is proposed 
to alter the Articles of Association so as to provide for an increas 
of Paid-up Capital by the issue of 1,000,000 Ordinary Shares fully 
paid to be distributed to the Shareholders as a Share Dividend in th: 
proportion of one vew share for every three shares held, and on the 
lines as mentioned in the Notice calling the Extraordinary Meeting 

The £1,000,000 standing to the credit of Capital Reserve w 
be converted into Paid-up Shares for the above purpose, and a 
the Capital Stamp Duty has already been paid on the entire author 
ized Capital of the Company, there is no expense involved in this 
issue beyond the cost of the Stamp Duty on the Share Warrants 
necessary to carry same into effect. 

The Paid-up Capital of the Company, after carrying the abov 
into effect, will stand at £4,000,000, the General Reserve at 
£2,000,000. 

The Resolutions necessary to carry above into effect were dul 
passed to be confirmed at a subsequent Meeting. 
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FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE. 
The increasing popularity of these delightful Wines 


encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following: — 


Per doz. Ter doz. 

Lottles. +-Bottles. 
Vin de Graves ne one ae was 30/- 17/- 
Do. Superieure aaa unb 36/- 20/- 
Sauternes... one wae i sie 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure as ae seis 52/- 28/- 


CARRIAGE PAID to any Rai 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited. 
37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26, MARKET STREET. 





ESTABLISHED 1863. 
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Flannels 
Cleaned Quickly 
by Special Method. 


Our method of cleaning flannels 
renders them soft and fleecy and 
of clean bright colour—practically 





like new. All orders are returned 
promptly, and the charge is only 1/9 
per pair tor trousers; other articles at 


Write for 


describing 


ina 1 
ICR 
our 


equally modest prices. 
let, “Clothes Count,” 
service. 


Achille Serre: 


Head Office and Work 
Hackney Wick, London, I 


Branches end Agents Everywhere. 








trike more Gllars 
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z ow ers : 
= Ps ow” Ww! hen the post- : 
man brings you H 
a letter from an : 

old friend, the 

mere sight of the 

familiar hand. 

writing gives you 

a thrill of plea- 

sure. The little 

items ot news 

have an intimate 

touch. They are 
— eo} jor you alone, H 

You like to get 

s such a letter be- Ff 

= (a\ i Sey cause it brings up : 
Ss ; so many happy §& : 
= 4 — associations. Itlets A 
: 3 il‘ ~ i you know too, : 
}2 eto be - } ict 
l= ii * that vour friend, fw 2 
|= though unable to visit you, does not forget you. iw : 
Keep in touch with your friends. It's easy with #A : 
| 
- 


Watérman’s 
Ideal | 
— 








Three Type Regul r Type, Py ; : | 

} from 12/6; “™ Safety lype, she tyr *s : Citys 
17/6; “ Seit-nilin Pype (with han . I = P : 
Paten Lever No. “ 17/6; 7 i - C1 ATION e 
ao eo ee a AND it WELL RS ‘everywh 
No , 32/6; No. 8, 42, : ib 


: 


(Clip-cap, i | ret 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corner “ings, W.0.2 coor 


extra). 








To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 


the loss of the natura! oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sor L.td., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid 

1p, spurious nnitations under the same orsimilar name. 
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WHISPERS 


to the DE AE 


| 
The sense of humour plays tricks at times; we laugh when we siould be 
serious; we laugh at others’ afflictions—-not because we are unsympathetic 
| but really the old Ear Trumpet is tudicrous—and so unnecessary when 
you know the simple, natural, inconspicuous ‘ Ardente-Acoustique " way 
| to perfect hearing. 
That is why Mr. R. H. Dent is happy to number amongst his patrons 
Royaity, Society Leaders, Politicians, Church Dignitaries, Eminent 
Scientists, and a whole host of other distinguished people as wel! as 
thousands of the general public. 
AT (COME and HEAR at BAY 6, AVE 7, Palace 
of Housing—near KELVIN and FAHADAY 
WEMBLEY ( GATES. 


M®R.H.DENTS CALL AND HEAR 


NO CONSULTATION FEE 

RDE NT or write for details of posta! 

a A fittings. ‘* Medical Opiniens 

ACOUSTIQUE Y and “ TRUTH’S " TRIBUTE 
No. 11 Ardente House, 

G WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(back of Selfridge’s). Mayfair 
9 Duke Street, CARDIFF; 51 King Street, MANCHESTER; 206 Sauchiehal! 
Street, GLASGOW 


— 


728 








GLOAG’S 
(GREEN SEAL PORT 


A VERY ELEGANT 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
i3 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 





TAWNY PORT, SOFT & 








~~ 


| Famed for Ports for over 100 years. 
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A well-chosen 
menu, a choice 
wine or a good 
tobacco out- 
weigh all price 
considerations 


GOLD BLOCK 


CUT. PLUG 


1-02. Packet 1/34 
2-02. 2/7 


3-lb. T 











FOR FIRST-CLASS SMOKING 


7.B. 39 











LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


ee 


Take your Wireless 
into the Garden with 


SSS xtension. 


rey ELECTRON’ WIRE 


Ortavernene | The New London Electron Works Ltd London. £.6 














Y For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. ) 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6° f* 246 x46 J 




















LIBERTY 
BAGDAD CASEMENT FABRICS 


GUARANTEED FADELESS 
in the brilliant colours of the Orient. 


8/11 A yard 
NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


50 INS. WIDE 








London 





LINEN re , setgrengreicag 


\OTHI G 


> MATCH 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. LTD., 


Liverpool. 











Me ern 1 Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
appearance of any room, great or sr mal From one 
section you can start now to build a eouhenns to suit 
any future requirements. Each section is joined 
neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 
As shown at Wembley, Ideal Homes and other 
Exhibitions, 





Seakinnas Bookense 


Send to-day for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
Free and Post Paid. 





~~. Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 
(rial (Dept. 10), 
es ‘stdin’ OXFORD. 
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AKE your motor spirit 

from me and you take 
no risks, for there's not a 
shadow of doubt about 
PRATTS PERFECTION. 
It's a pure “uniform” spirit. 
guaranteed not adulterated 
with any other brand or 
grade. It’s the spirit that 
means trouble-free motor- 
ing. day alter day. every 
month in the year. And 
I'm always at hand, Sir ; just 
look out for me in my 
golden uniform when your 
tank is getting low, then 
pull up and fill up with 


PRATTS 





BEM A 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 
Uniform everywhere Reliable always _ 


ANCLO-AME@ICAN O MPANY. LTO 36 QUEEN ANNES CAT ONOON S¥ 
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“INCURABLES” 


Te descend from comfort and independence to penury and help- 
lessness; to sink from happy usefulness to sorrowful, com- 
pulsory inactivity; to be burdened for all the remainder of life by 


disease whieh cannot be cured; to sorely need immediate help and 
to shrink from the idea of soliciting assistance—such is the lot of 
those for whom we work, and for whom we plead. 


And that plea must be made now, with even more than wonted 
urgency. The times in which we live are full of countless dis- 


tractions, and there is a very real danger that the sad plight of 
MIDDLE CLASS , 


ignored and unremedied. Will you please use 
and send your gift, to prevent so great a disaster? 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FroRINCURABLES 


Crown Lane, Streatham, London, S.W. 16, 
is in great need of funds. Will you send your gift to-day? 
Patroness: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
en HLR.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
ctarv: EDGAR PENMAN, 
“72 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Incurables may be 
your influence, 


Office : 








————_ 
’ —_—— 


(5 NTY BOROUGH OF PORTSMOUTH 
LIBRARLES AND MUSEUM COMMITTEE, 
Applications are invited for the post of FIRST ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN } 
Candidates should have experience in Public Library (open access) work ind a 4 
hold at least three of the L.A. Certificates, viz., Cataloguing, Classificatiy should 
Literary History. aa 
The salary offered is £200 per annum (no bonus), rising by four equal 
ments to £250, subject to satisfactory service 
The appointment will be subject to the suc cessful applicant passing 
Medic: al Examination, and if the provisions of the and othe, 
Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922, are applied to the appointment, the salary wae 
be subject to the statutory deduction of 5 per cent. under that Act “wwe 
Applications enclosing copies of not more than three recent testimonial 
sent to the BOROUGH LIBRARIAN, CENTRAL PUBLIC 


innual insta}. 


t Satisfactop: 
Local Government 


5 are fo hy 


te ; LIBRARY, PoRTs 
MOUTH, so as to be received not later than first post on Wednesday, Jung 10th, 
1925. ‘ a 
Canvassing members of the Council, directly or indireetly, will disqualigy 
PF. J. SPARKS. 
Lown Clerk, 


Town Hall, Portsmouth, 
May 12th, 1925, 


| Eee FRSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 





ABERYSTWYTH, 








THE SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


| is in urgent need of money for the great work 
| of relief which it has carried on for 86 years, 
the banking account now being considerably 





overdrawn. 
Patron — H.M. THE KING. 
Bankers—Williams 1 n’s Bank, 1 !, 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged if sent 


to the GERALD E. MAUDE, Esq., 
London, S.W.1. 


Secretary, 


riton House, Regent Street, 




















Prepaid Clas sified “Adbertis ements. 


RA TES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) a es Four Shillings 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) os Two 
less than 10 Words charged as a line. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
CLASSLEFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
yee ey 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of f each week, 


PREPAID 
THE 
London, 


| OYAL OPERA, COV 


Particwars of the LONDON OPERA SYNDICATE’S SEASON 
ol GRAND OPERA ar published in the Daily Papert 


For Sale and @o et. 


‘SALE or P ARTNE R SHIP.- HIG HCL. ASS 

ki SCHOOL, WEST OF ENG LAND. Protits, as per Income Tax, about 
20 Fine premises and grounds. Frechold, Price of lot save private furnitu 
oon £4,000 on mortgage, or two-thirds share, £8,000 All details from F. ¢ 
LEDES FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH 
NSINGTON s.W. 


r ADIES’ NATIONAL 
4 











CLUBS, LTD. 








Office: 11 Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. Western 6427, 
Unfurnished-—furnished Rooms (800) for Gentlefolk, SENTOR houses (food mini 
mum los. w kl ) Jt NIOR houses (no » tood compulsory 

Doctor's secluded holi da ty cottage to | 


Aspen N FOREST. 
t rnis hed. |. _ Six re rooms and bath — CURT IS, / tou House, Redhil 


] OL DAYS ON MENDIPS.-—Sitting ond Bedroom to let. 
wd. Sleep thr possibly four, Attendence (optional) extra, 
21s. kly PUCK ER, Axtbridge., Som. 
\ RS Hie MMING, 25 SOUT PHWICK ST... HYDE p AR ik, 
Is has furuished rooms to let to Iviti gentlewomen. Each re 
fitts with fire and gas-ring, Use of baths and they! n Write for appoint- 
ment Mr THe uming has five hou ind sixty-eight room 





Appointments, &r., Pacant ane Wanted. 
hk” ‘iL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEF 


(UNIVERSETY OF LONDON.) 





point a Lad as IESE j ASSISTANT 
LECTURER | in th History, who will be expected to me into | 
residence? in October, 1925. ‘Tbe werk required will inchide Honours and Pass 
Lectures in Modern History, and Intermediate and VP A Lectures in 
Ancient History Applications. with eight copies of testim hould | nt 
Ly June 6th ww i VPRINCIPA om whem all particulars may be obtaiued, 


Shillings, 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
| APPOINTMENT OF SENIOR WARDEN 
The Council of the College invites APPLICATIONS for th o—_ of SENIOR 
WARDEN of the HOSTELS for WOMEN STUDENTS. Th neing salary 
offered is £300 per annum, payable terminally, subject to a c¢ tri bution of 5 per 
cent. under the Federated Superannuation System for Universities, together wiry 
board and residence at the Alexandra Hal! 
| Applications, which must be received not later than the 26th May, 19 should 
| be forwarded to the undersigned, from whom further particulars of ippoit 
| may be obtained. 
| Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will mean disqualification 
| J. L. NEWSON 
| OYAL ee eS 
| APPLICATIONS are invited for APPOINTMENTS as INSTRI mod 
| TENANTS in the Royal Navy 
| Candidates must be under thirty vears of a n A} physically fit 
} have had a University training and have taken an Honours Der \ ' 
Physics or Engineering. and should have had experience in teaching, | wee WwW 
| be given to Ex-Service men who are otherwise qualified 
Present rates of pay £545 to £1,207 per annum, a ling t 
| The regulations provide for withdrawal gratuili tired 4 widow 
also outfit gratuity of £50 on qualifying 
Application Ferms and further particulars may obtained frot 
PUB ADVISER ON EDU ATION, Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W 
| » * . 
NGYPTIAN MINISTRY O1 EDUCATION 
| 
Pit itions are invited for Posts of ASSISTANT MASTERS to t I 
yptian Government Secondary School ( fate mau I I 
ne trees (preferably in Honours) and should lia perien teaching ins 
Schools Phey should be between twenty-lour and thirty 
| Diploma in Education desirable 
| Initial salary LL.B. 450 (about £461) 
| Non-resident Contract. three vears 
| Allowance for journey to Egypt. 
| Full particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained the DIRECT 
|} Kevptian Educational Office. 28 Victoria St t. London. S.W, 1 


EDUCATION COMMETTEE, 


HELSTON COUNTY SCHOO! 
Wanted, in September, a HEAD-MASTER tor the Helston County > 


EN T G A R D EN, | 


PREPARA- 


Alton H muse, Redhill, Surrey 


School (Mixed), 


Commencing 


salary, £500 


cas COUNTY COUN 
| 
| 
! 








Forms of application and farther particulars may | ied | 
a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope to the s Edu ’ 
ment, County Hall, Truro 
| County Hall, Truro, 
} __ May 19th 1925 
| (OR NWALL EDU ATION | COMMI' EE. 
BODMIN COUNTY SCHOOL (Mixed 
' Wanted, in September, an ASSISTANT MASTER for Mathemat I 
) and cxperience essential, 
| Salary Scale—L£198 to £385 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped 1 add 
foolseap envelope) from the HEAD-MASTER, County School Bodm in Ap] 
j tions, with copies of testimonials, must be returned so as to reach the Head-M 
j act later than june &th 
} Education Departinent, 
County Hall, Truro, 
May "19th - 192 
( AAREERS | FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Training 
cee tarial Method, Six to twelve months Residential Hostel 
\C nee and posts after training secured through Appointments Departt t 
| CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAI AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO 
Pernt rtenrtngiens, vac emote WiC. 





Eeclures, Scholarships, 
ERSITY O EF L 





Xr. 


! rhe following fures have been arranged 
A Co of I Leetures on LE ROMANTISME ET LA LANGI PRAN 
_ | eaise ili t n (in French) by Protessor FERDINAND BRUNOT (1 
de la Facuite des Lett . Universite de Paris)at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, WA 1 n MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, MAY 25t 
27th and i, at 5.300 pom At the first Lecture tl ( ir will be taken His 
| Exeetleney tl neh Ambassador (Monsieur A. de I 
1 A] ture on WILLIAM OF DROGHEDA AN ENGI ISH CANONIST AND 
} CIVILIAN OF THE 13th CENTURY,” will be given t Professor FRANCIS Db 
1 ZU LUETA (Regi Prove sor of Civil Law in th Universit tf Oxford) at UNIVER 
| SITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Str Ween n WEDNESDAY, MAS 
| bows, 1) pan The Chair will be taken | His kx t! Spa \ 
batssu Sener Don Alfonso Merry Del Val, G.CL.V.O 
| A J on “ MODERN IRISH FINANCI } by Sir ERNES 
LARE K.C.B.. CBE. (ate Permanent Secretary to t freasury of Nort nN 
Iretand at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLTT il 
; SCHENCK (Hou =r Strect, Aldwyeh, W.4 m FRIDAY, MAY 29th, at 
i The Chair will be con by Sir J h Stamp, G.B.1 D.s« 
|} ADMISSION TR xz h, WITHOUT TICKEI 
EDWIN DELLER \ R 
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— 
ENMARK HILL PHYSIC AL TRAINING COLLEGE AN 
SCHOOL OF MASSAG : 41 ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, 8.5. 21. 
~ cidential London Colle Py eparation for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Ling 
aw and the Certificates of the Ch artered society of Massage, ec. 


Ass ciation 








T R. \INING COLLEGE, 
System) offers complete Teacher's 
iymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 
Fennis, Netkall, Swimming, Anatomy, 

irse, Prospectus on application, 


Erdington, 
Training 


NSTEY PHY SIC ‘AL 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish 

) swedish Educational 

(W _ HO key, Lacrosse, Ct el 
ne, Physiology, &c. Three 
TROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 











INSTITU TE COLLEGE FOR 





TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W., 14, 
hairman aud Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, Treasurer 
yr, W. H. Ogston. For information concer g Scholarsiips Loan Fund and Grante 
the Board of Education ay “ ly to the Principal, Miss "E. K. L AW RENCE, 





and Callens. 
FOR 


Schools 


SCHOOL 
HINDHEAD, 


®irls’ 





iad Mm ‘ > ‘ 
hiatal GIRLS. 
4 


SURREY 
Bracing climate, Good education, 
Iead-Mistress: Miss F. M. 5 ‘BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 





SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION. 
rHERINGTON, Wrinugton, Somerset. 
ARK, TAUNTON. Head-Mistres 
£150, girls over 14, £180 


E, ae Ua FF Oo Rs 


- cineninnel 
TOODARD GIRIS 
Provost Re I M 1 

P KATHERINE'S , HEATHERTON. P 
M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxo1 Fees 

















mMmHE GRAN G 
i} BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistre Miss L. C. DODD. 
racing climate Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exan Large 
; tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium Apply the HEAD 
WISTRESS — 
YTRATHEARN (¢ OLLEGE, EDIN BURGH, 
S Residential College of Cookery 
nd All Branet of Do ymestic Science 
INDIVIDUAL PRACTICAL TUITION, 
Diploma Courses mon 3 
Intensive Housekeey ng and $ le 
Specialised Home Li Praining fe 
Games fotoring Extensive Grounds, 


Wl Prospectus from Miss MITCHELL, Principal, (3.) 


“eo HALL BR 











ee MARY IGHTON. 
WJ 1 } 
4y Entra Scholarship « wind an Exhibition of £30 (both tenable in first 
ance for thi vears). will be offered to non-Foundation Candidates in July next 
Entry Ferms (to be obtained the School Secretary) must reach the HEAD 
MISTRESS before June Ist, 19 
rEgEN TT WO KR FT BAB. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: RB 5 b. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Pr l M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 
The School stands in its ¢ grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
bntran Scholarshiy 
Prospect fre tt PRINCIPAT Wentworth.” College Road, Bournemouth, 


Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


























‘i DER GIR! SCHOOL, SEASCALE 
Cli bracing and sunny. 
\ lucation on Publie 8 Hines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
LPPER SCHOO! r gi » 14 to 19 years 
Lact hockey, cricket, tent if, riding, good and sate bathing 
/ London, ¢ Leed \ hester Live rpool, 
or il ited 7 3 appl HEAD-MISTRESS. 
fey GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED 
Ss] 


BRIDE'S HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE, 


SCHOO! 












The School Buildings and Boarding-Houses (three Senior and two Junior) are 
situated on hill erlooking Firth of Clyde 

Preparation for examinations of English and Scottish Universities, Domestic 
Science Depart ment Fees 120 gus. to 135 gns. (exclusive of Musi and Dancing), 
Two Entrance Scholarships of £30 each, tenable for four years, offered to girls of 14, 

Illustrated pr tus on applicat n to HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Aj HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEA FORD 

Hi 1- Mist Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Mod 1 Hist vy, Somerville Colleg , Oxford, 
l cing r from Downs and sea 
Ss" SNS, COCKE R MOU TH.— Boarding School for Girls 
i n the Lake Di tr Principal —Miss WHELER 
r ministers’ 11 ionaries’ daughters Entire charge if desired, 





RUGBY. 


REELS, 


Entrance Examination May 








High-class Boarding School for Giris Scholarship 

th and th, 1 I further particulars apply to the PRINCIPALS, 
CG YONV 1D iN | OF ‘I HE NAT \\ {vTY.—Boarding School for Girls 

J On « rt town I rden French by native Sisters Oxford | 
Ja ind musie examinations MOTHER SUPERIOR, Glenfield Road, Leicester 





WATFORD, 


Hl! ill i HEY LANE, 





pal—Miss Wallis. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “* Watford 616.” 
- DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLE HU RNT, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 


{Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 








Principals yfics VIOLET M. FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 
House stands of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAI ATTENTI IN to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANG 1 AGES, and RT. 
LEC Tl RES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 








Boys Schools 


and @olleges. 





| &’ LDENHAM SCHOOL.—Six 
] of the value of £50 each will be 


the HEAD-MASTER, Aldenham 


School, 


Scholarships 
Particulars from 


Entrance 
June, 


or seven 
offered early in 


Elstree, Her 





JARK FIELD School 

boys. Vacancies for coming term 

Exceptionally good diet Individual att 
of photographs on application 


\ OODBRIDGE 
June 17th. FIVE Schol $ 
and Prospectus from th HI AD- M ASI I 


BER 


BINGDON SC HOOL. 


Highly qualified staff 


CHOOL, 


Biggleswade ° 


Four leaving 


School for 


iulthy locality, 





Une iting but ver 
ntion Low tet Pre 





spectus and book 


‘Sl PFOLK.—»S« holarship E xam., 
1 £33 to £68 r annum Particulars 
i 


P ub lio Sx 





Education. 
Vine 


hool 
75 to Oxford 


KN. 








! buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gyn nasiut p, Boathouse, &c, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimiit Hoati O.T.¢ lees £31 i 
Scholarships, Mar h Apply W M. GRUNDY {A Head-Mast 


\ T ELLINGTON HOOL, 
four rhe ia Statfed by Ow i 
by Army it 
HEADMASTER Wi 
Wellington 


si i OW 


OTe Swim 
ington School 


Somerset 





TO BECOME 





A NAVAL 


SOMERSET. School in 
Camb Giraduat he tized 
} 8s. £72 vs } Apply 


MICHELL, 


OF be CEI r (Revised kK 


lition), 











containing in a concise form the re¢ mh lating to the entry of Cadeta 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
; Dartmouth, with instructior to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd, (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Be nd Street, London, W.1, 
D® E GH ORN CASTLE SCHOOLS. 
Head Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A., and R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A, 
} PREPAKATORY SCHOO! 
Dreghorn Castle, Colinton, Midlothian, prepares boys for Public Schools and 
Dartmouth, 
UPPER S¢ HOOT, 
Craigend Park, Liberton, Mi othian 
Boys of 14 and over prepared for tl Universiti and all Prel. Exam 
} Prospectuses from the SECRETAR Y 1j Rutland Street, E dinburgh, 
or the HEAD-MAS PERS 
‘Grows SCHOLALSHIPS 1925. 
| Value £90—L£50 p.a, accordi o the requirements of parent A limit : 
under l4on April ist 1925 Last day for cntry Tune Sth Preliminary ¢xamination 
\t Preparatory Schools, June 19th Final At Stowe, June 30th July 2nd 
| Particulars and Entry Forms obtaina m HEAD-MASTER, Stowe School, 
Buckingham. 
Revise, ‘HOOL, BERKSHIRE, 
Head a G. H. KEETON, M ~ 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College) 
Preparation for Universities, Army Navy Protess oer ig or Business careers; 


include two of & 


| 
| 

| Leaving Scholarships 
| Physical Laborat« 


Chapel, Chemical and 
Bath, and 


from the BURSAR 


100 to Oxford 


Armoury, Fees from £75-81 per annum, 


tine buildings, including 
Gymnasium, Swiiming 
ulars may be obtained 


ries, Workshop 
Parti 








QO AEBhb ASR BB SBS Ss HE © © Se 
TRINITY, FERSEY- CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
| Preparato Ss wl for Boys 
| FOUNDERS: Sir JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen, Sir ERNEST DB 
| BRATH, K.c.B,, €.1.8., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq., F. ff. BOLS, Esg., Sik 
| GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.C.1.} AND THE Rev. G. O, MORGAN-SMITH, 
HEAD-MASTER: THE REV. G. O, MORGAN-SMITH, M.4., PH.D, Bo 
(St. Catharine's College, Cambrid Lille University, France) 
GRADUATE STAFI 
The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of Ls ré Own Farin. Beauti- 
ful tone healthy situation Every modern nvenience Electric light, 
| BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS 
_ for Prospectus, &c,, to the Head-Mast Dr. MORGAN-SMITH 
BE ADFIELD COLLEGE.—An Examination will be held on 
June 16, 17, 1925, to award three Foundation rships of £100, fous 
Exhibitions of £50, six kx tions of £40, and on of £30, kntry forms 


} can be obtained Jro m Th ‘SECRETARY, 
! 
1 @U "PTON VALENCE SCHO¢ 
| K Founded 1576 One or m¢ 
one or more of the value of £30 a yea 
of £30 a year will be awarded in July 
W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-master, at the 


Westminster, S.W 


| 7 ELLY COLLEGE, 


| 
| Army Council, Magnificent 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 





sea facing Dartmoor, 
He: ad- Mi aster 





JOCKLINGTON St HOOL, .E 


TAVISTOCK. 
building in beautiful situation, 
Special ENGINEER 

a 





Bradtiel v 
MAIDSTONE, KENT. 


Ly near 

holarships of the value of £105 a year, 
and a Clothworkers’ Company's Exhibition 
For further particulars apply to the Rey 
Sch or to the Clerk, 54, Palace Street, 





the 
above 


Recognized — by 
340 feet 
RING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
PLUM, _M A. 


Y OR KS. Entrance Scholarships 








in June, £50—£20. School t 75 per im Exhibitions for sons of 
clergy Junior House for t und r 13 Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, P, Cy 
Sands, M.A.,. late Fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge 
| 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. An Examination 
K will be held on June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for three Entrance Scholarships of 
50, £40 and £30,—For varticulars apply to the HE AD-MASTER, 


JOHN'S SCHO 


Ss T. 


and Three Open S« ho “ms hips “will be aw 


be held on Wednesday, July Ist, 19 Appli 


rhe HEAD MASTER. 


OL, EATHE RHE AD. 


fl ¥ clergy of the Church of Fngland) 
led on the result of an Examination to 
plications should be addressed to the Rev, 





| 
i 
| 
| Iwo Albany Scholarships (limited to son 
| 
| 


{HURCHER'S CO} 
J Head-Master, I. HE. Wo 
3s. 10d, 


- a rk, 


| § 


per tern 





| (YANFORD St HOOL, 


Soe A. 


HANTS. 


} yl) 


PE PER SFIELD, 
of Oundle s<« . Fees, 
AD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 





RR NE. ie Examination will be 


a iataensas ae _ WIMB( 
} ANSDOW NE He USE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL J held during the first week in July, 19% r the awarding of One Scholar- 
4 TOR Gi w S, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, ship, value £100, and Six Scholars? y £60 d nwards, open to boys under 
aseiCal Pri muibrid M.A., Dublin Therough education on modern lines, 14 on June Ist, 1925 Boys jer 15 1 the ime date may compcte for one 
upl iuminations and for the Universities if . | of the Scholarships, but a high andard of work will be expected, 
| AD nS! li ! 





( 
| s pr ' jor adval l 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. G 





requir 
od garden, Net ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


For particulars apply to the Hi 
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Private Tuition, Kr. 


eee 
——— 


Wholemeal, &c. 





OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL. 
ey) Voce Cutture. REcITING. PUBLIC SPRAKING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum * 


kK! OCUTION.—MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will torward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Voeabualary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies 401 Strand a Hotel Cecil), W.C. 2 


Scholastic Agencies. OO 


ve es A N D ae 2 @ RB Bs 

Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 

will be given (free of charge) to parents stating ee requiremeats (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &c. 

Messrs. TRUMAN & RNIGHTL EY, 
Scholastic Agents 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 

Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines 
“SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
price 2s. 6d., post free 3s, 























LTD., 


Publishers of Schools in 





HOOLS, AT 


DVICE ABOUT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DUMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 

WESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO.,, 
Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 
Kducational Agents, Established 1875 
Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
They will also be glad to supply full information about 
Economy, Secretarial Work, 


36 Sackville 1926, 
Messrs. (iabbitas, 
Principals in the country. 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic 

Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER 15 


‘*CHOOLS FOR BOYS awnpb 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 


MADE TO PARENTS, 
LR 


FOR 





LS. 


CLERGY BOYS 


Messrs. J, & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information, 


The age of the pupil, district preterred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Bducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 4, 


Forvign. 











Yuta B LA BIENVENUE— LAUSANNE CHAMBLANDES, 
SWITZERLAND. —FINISHING SCHOOL Special study of 


FOR GIRLS. 
Domestic Science classes, Sports, 


Escort from London, 


languages, Art, Literature, 
Prine non Miss RUFER, 


French. Modern 
Hishest references. 





Authors, Supetwriting, &r. 


gee Ase MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, , ae., -» Tequired, 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 








UTHORS’ MSS. Typewritten intelligently, promptly and accur- 

ately, 10d. per 1,000 wds.; carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000, Plays 

~ MONA STUART, new Address, The Wandsworth Typing Bureau, 
High Street, Wandsworth, 5.W. 18. 


Ford House, 








existence, 
! 


—— 


Is, per 1,000 wds,. | 


c AREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity | 


Either sex can carn £10 weekly in spare time. 
SHAW INSTITUTE, 


Write for particulars 
1 Montague : St.. London, W.C, 
How 


real training. 
13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


work. 
and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), 
NARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course : 
‘4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, 
Tilust rated booklet free. —Reee nt Institute (Dept. 85), 
1 PE WR ITING, ~ Proof- Reading and Revision of MSS., by 
experienced clerk, late London University, Mss. Is. per 1,000 words 
Miss HILL Bucks, 
























Monks Risborough 


Hotels, Wydros, 
Herter CONSTANCE, 2: 


A Private Residential Hotel 


&r. 


Lancaster 








Gate. 


most pleasantly situated on 
Hyde Park, facing south, Close to Tube and "bus 
and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private hotse (ias fires and 
sin all bedroe ™s tiood food and good cooking Litt Perms from 12s. 6d. 
or from 4 guineas weekly (single); 7) guineas (double) inclusive, 
Paddington H 


a quiet corner over- 
looking route Recently re- 
decorated 
telephon 
~~ hay 

phone : 


R E FORMED INNS. —Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


SUSS. 











Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’ 8 i mse, 193 R ge nt Street, W.1 


 <—: ISLE OF SKY E. “ROYAL HOTE L. Largest and | 
tinest in the far-lamed Misty Isle. Facing sea, Within 3 hours’ sail of Kyle 
of Lochalsh An attractive and healthy Summer Resort very comlort Inter 
esting motor tours, golf course near. Write for illustrated Booklet containing 20 
fine Views Moderate Boarding Terms. 





(\UMBER LAND 


Square, S.W. 


HOUSE HOTEL, 51 


Central, pleasantly situated, good locality, large 


HORSPOOL. 











room comfort the heynete. From 2} guineas.—T aritf Ss. 
DEAL HOLIDAY ~ ON Qu ANTOU ‘K HILLS. Cuests 
received ; old-world cottage Riding tennis Prospectus, references 
‘Jerms. 3 guineas Miss DICKINSON, Holford, Somerset 
xe B U r rERME RE. Near Honister Pass, Great 
Lem scenery racing, VICTORIA PAMILY HOTEL. 
SAS. Mod Fravel via Cockermouth 





- “A 2 bol RK NE MOU" iH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
tages of aUydroaimniescteccst. Tel S41. Lifw 


and 53 Earl’s Court | 
public | 





gree 
Ground with 
Put Up in Strong 


W Hol MEAL or STONEGROUND FLOU R. 


stones only. Cash with order, 7 lbs., 3s. 3d., post fre 
































cartons, THE BREWHURST MILLING Co., Loxwood, Sussex 
Miscellaneous. 
YOMET HING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Etc. Handsome, novel, Hand-colo ured Pot 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands, Certain success assured to purchasers of 
Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands, Every piece HAND-COLOUR on 
Beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes: * Pottery Supplied ‘= 
much admired and sold out before anything else, If we had understood dem aa 
beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the amo cand 
Write for full details “RAINBOW” POTTERY CO., Dept. “5 I. indfleld, Suss¢ 
per RE ENGLISH PERRY AND CIDER 
DANIEL PHELPS AND SON PIBBERTON, GLOs, 
Established 1860, Winners of Gold and Silver Medals 
Sample le bottle tree One shilling for postage and pack 
° -« ° a oe 
po LTRY. Delicious Roasting Fowls 9s.. Boile rs 7s., trussed 
New-cream Butter, 3 tbs. os. 9d., postage paid. Miss Der ‘ Po ; 


Rosscarbery, Cork. 
} FAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arm 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 





from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY Bb. 


London, W. 1. 
REAL SAVING. 


WARD, 57 Mortimer § 


reet, 





WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, Ladies’ 





COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new, Descriptive price | r send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect LONDON TURNING CO (Dept 4 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. 'P "Phone : ¢ ‘lissold 4777. New clothes also made, 

TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 


A RTIF! IC L AL, 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pianed on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, pareel 
returned post free. Hest prices paid for Olid Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokeg 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
S. CANN x CO., 694 Market _Street, Manchester Estd. 1850 
A R E you 1 looking | for quic ck, « easy me ‘thod of killing Coc kroac hes 3? 
Blattis has cleared Homes . from the Palace to the Cotta und 
uirs, Guaranteed. Tims Is. 4d., Zs. 6d., 4s. 6d., post tree Sole Ma k 
HOW ARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shetfield, or Chemists, BOOTS Branch 
Stores Larger Sizes for export, rates 


lower 
@ours, &c. 








Se HENRY LUNN, LTD. 
£919 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail 
£15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail 
£15 1 0 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Kail 
filustrated Booklet post free. 
5 H.K. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.1 












The Fairy Queen invites all 
Children to see TITANIA’S PALACE 
at 350 Oxford Street. 


The great Doll's House will be shown for a few 
weeks before leaving London. It has many nev 
surprises of miniature work, and the books in w hic! h 
its wonderful story is told are on sale in the 
Children’s Room. 


Adults contribute One Shilling and Children 
Sixpence towards helping the Home tor Crippled 
Children. 


J. & E. BUMPUS, 


LIMITED 
Oxford Street, 


Mayfair 


350 


*Phones: 223 @ 


IS Na. 





68th Edition. 


The Human Hair: 


Why It Falls Off or Turns Grey, and the garg a 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, Author of “ Uric id and t 
Hair"; * The Hair and the Ne rvous System Alopecia 
Areata “; “ Anzmia and the Hair,” etc. 

“ This book is the outcome of a lifelong experience in the diagnosis 
and treatment of all sorts and descriptions of Hair ar Sealp A 
ments. Based on highly scientific research, the information is given 
in a simple, helpful and interesting style.”— Medical Record, 


“ Everybody should read this little book.””—Scotsman, 


Send at once for a FREE Presentation Copy of this valuuble lit 
book to: 

J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 








Phone: Victoria 2215. 
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Now Ready, Volumes I to VI 


of the New Edition of 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 


Edited by 
D. PATRICK, LL.D., and W. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


Cloth, 


20/- net; 5 hall morocco, net, per Vol. 


Some Centributors to the New Edition: 


Birkenhead Prof, Herbert T. Andrews 
. S. A. Cook 

Prof. 
Prof. E. H. 


Lord 
Prof. 
George Bernard Shaw 
Dr. E. J. Dillon 


John Adams Dr 
Sir John Macpherson 


Parker 


= Seeeres Admiral Sir R. Tupper, K.C.B. 
Dr. Henry Bradley aa = 

Prof. L. W. Lyde Sir H. W. Barlow 
Andrew Lang ; Dr. W. M. McGovern 

Sir John Simon Lord Riddell 

A. C. Benson Sir W. H. Bragg 

Sir Ronald Ross Dr. Peter Giles 

Sir Frank Dyson Prof. A. Harden 

Pref. H. Cecil Wyld Prof. A. Berriedale Keith 
Sir Oliver J. Lodge Sir A. Danicl Hall 

Sir George Adam Smith Prof. Gilbert Murray 


A volume will be 
J. Bartholomew 


To be completed in 10 Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 


issued every few months. For this edition Messrs. 





& Son, Ltd., are producing a thoroughly up-to-date set of 
Authoritative Political and Physical Maps. 
1T ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 339 High Street, Edinburgh, 


and 38 Scho Square, London, W. 1. 














OXFORD BOOKS 


Prejudice and Promise 
in 15th Century England 





By C. L. Kingsford. The Ford Lectures fe ° author 

1intains that the truth abo th century EF: ‘ea has been « 
sorted by the prejudice of chre a Pudor | \ 
that the truth can only he discovered by the study fr differ 
ources of the 15th century a he eed-time ¢ the future Wit 
hve appendixes, an index, a1 7) Immediately 
The Ti 

. 

1@ lLouchstone of Ar re chitec ture e 
By Sir Reginald Blomfield \ ¢ ‘ 
in subject, but having this omn« e pr i er 
— in them have all been approached from the point « ew 

hitecture, Amongst the eleven are iys on Christophe Wore 
‘At avism in Art, at Phe Bridces of Le ol d. net. 


Movements in European History 


By DD. H. Lawrer I 


IStri 1 «¢ 
book that appeared previ vy unde nom-de-plum “ ALi 
moment, history 41 t 1 eith cienufie ¢ apl Phe 
history consisted i c | N 1 
human events, miuc is O1 ght draw p a chart of the 
ina plum-pudding, be l y I 

more ! Lit y et 
che 4 


Thiele 


By | Hi. Fellow 


‘Gibbons 
In ot P 


ho } i hie | « i ' Vy 
aaa know little of mm beye 5] r } It 
gives a short account 
lebration ¢ h 
year \\ . I 


The Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem 


# . ition ¢ 
oO} , ot v 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


PRESS. 





INFINITE 


} 


variety informs 





€ There is a 
everyone with 


have been Love Le 


WOMAN IN HER 


GEORGE GRAHAM CURRIE 
5/- Net 


By 


supreme charm 
and profit. q Their ¢ 
a Multitude of Women. 


in varying moods. 


amusement 
tlers to 
is harp to many keys and wi 


all his work. 
tHe. €, W 


Graham House, 


itten 


COMPANY 
London, E.C. 4 


DANIEL 
3 Tudor Street, 


about these poems, Ww hich can be read by 
seneral title might well 
Mr. Currie has tuned 


VARIETY 


Life in its infinite 











THE FUTURE OF THE COAL TRADE 

AND THE ALTERNATIVES 
TO NATIONALISATION 

By GLEN GEORGE, B.Sc., M.LC.E. 1/- 


The Author has endeavoured to put the case for and 
the nationalisation of the Coal Industry, and fo 


nel 


against 


! , ! ‘ - oy 
the alternaiives lo il, as impartially as possible. 
wT? e . 7. 2 f 
The probable course of events in the coal irade is fore- 

Poe ir io )° 
ce d and us diffi ulties ¢ xplained. 
[ he ery student of vitally important question will obtain 

i Mr. Glen G e's book.” 


in the Weekly Westminst 


Ramsay Muir 


Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 6.P.0. Box 77, 6.0.4 











WISDOM FOR WOMEN 


an an intensely Critical Peri 
old Changes—v 
its own She 


There comes to every Won 

a time of Transition—a Time of manii 
problems and difficulties of 
vere depression; 
and her former serenity 


be comes lial le 
4 1 17 
seem intoleral 


her nerves y 
she expcri- 


to fits of se 


strained forsakes her; 


ences dizziness, palpitation, rushes of blood to the head, 
lassitude—in short, a multiplicity of perplexin and 
bewildering troubles. 

\ll women on the verge of this changeful period should 
‘ | | vith the knowledce whic oi es those 
arm themselves with the knowledge which will ease those 


dithculties and solve the problems by reading 


THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 


6s. 9d. post free. 


im a Vise 


Mr. Walter M. Gallichan, the author, conveys 
and helpful manner just that valuable information for wait 
of which women have suffered so needlessly 
The wolinne s well vouched for, as the following extracts bes} 
British Medical Journal A quantity of common-sense instructiou 
1 advice.” 
he M Tis —*] ery way excellent.” 
ursing Mirror ‘This hook should cheer many a woman during 
t menopause 
( ow Herald Highly imsts ve, rongly sensible, and well 
written. 
Saly ; blems ( tior f § Love, Marriag by 
i ! 1 i d . t wledge is conveyed in th following 
WISE on (Birth. Control). Treating the sul)j 
quit ankly / f)? cna Beale. 
Post Free, 6s. 9d. 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. A Complete Guide 
to Marriage and Parenthood 


By Dr G. Ca ‘ / Post “ec, 6s. 9d 

INTIMATE LETTERS TO "HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
™~ ly es the | arr d ( Ik 

By DroG l l Post Free, 6s. 9d 

SEXUAL PHY SIOL OGY TI onl Authentic Edition 

(Illustrated), By Di 'R rall 10s. 6d 

A coy a t] 1 Ef ney,’” ¢ ] feali nd | i 
Wi led with th ‘ FREE, 


Send ( heine or P.O. to 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Sq., London, E.C. 4. 


Book Catalogue and Specimen Magazine free on request. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
GREAT SUCCESSES 


. K. BATESON’S DELIGHTFUL BOOK 


spd 
MOORLAND MYSTERIES 


Tells of the wonders of the Dartmoor Tors, the glory of the moor and of the hardy moormen who love the moor. Illustrated | 























twenty half-tone plates. g 10 6 ae 
a EARLY REVIEWS. 
Daily Telegraph: “ Deli@#®al hook, in which every moorland lover will soon find himself absorbed.” latler \ 
beautit ul pen-pictures of Darth or.” Sunday Times: “One of the pleasantest books published for some years past.” 


WINIFRED BOGGS’ EDGAR JEPSON’S 
POWERFUL NEW NOVEL NEW TREASURE STORY 7 6 nx:, 
ASHMORLANDS __ 76 ve. THE BURIED an pd 


Daily Mail: “* Full of exciter« nt and him 
fhe 7 “It is told with spirit Lady: * This is a story that grips.” sak xhilara\ uling tale of tres isure seeking / 
East Anglican Daily Times: “ The work is a poner rful one.” hundreds of laughs and as many thrills. 











STRAWS IN THE WIND 
By COMMANDER H. G. STOKER, D.S.O., R.N. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS ADVENTURES DURING 
THE WAR AS CAPTAIN OF THE SUBMARINE A.E.2. 


First Edition Exhausted. Second Edition Now Ready. 


A.E.2 was the first submarine “© get through the Turkish defences in the Dardanelles and enter the Sea cf Marmora A book 
of great interest to all. Illustrated. 10/6 net 
Scotsman: “ Full of hair-breadth escapes and strange adventures.” Zatler: “Contains one of the most thrilling deseriy 
of sub mari fare.” Datly Telegraph: “ One of the most thrilling stories of the war.” Daily Alati: “ A breathless stor his 


most anit it enterprise.” 


- ESSAYISTS, PAST AND THEATRICAL IMPRESSIONS 
PRESENT By JULES LEMAITRE. 7/€ net. 





| Essays and Sketches from the famous series entitled ‘ aeees ssions de 
By a B. PRIESTLEY. 5 - net. | The atre, selected a translated bys — ric Wayt 
A Selection of English Essays, edited, with an Introduction and Notes, | Daily Ne * Admirably chosen and tran ’ 
[Ready end « May. | “ A great critic. Only a tine mind could ne iv 





JUGGED JOURNALISM > 
By A. B. COX. Illustrated by GEORGE MORROV/. 


If you aspire to become a journalist, “* Jugged Journalism “ will tell you how not to de it. 

If you want to become a writer of fiction—of fairy stories, adventure stories, business stories, love stories, detective and mystery 
stories, if you want to write in the styles of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, A. S. M. Hutchinson, P. G. Wodehouse, * Jugged 
Journalism © teaches you the trick; it is very easy. 

If you want to interview editors or literary agents, “ Jugged Journalism" tells you exactly the method to adopt 

A cles “ver skit < on the tricks of the writing trade. Ready end of Ma 7 6 ne 


THE. RECLUSE OF FIFTH AVENUE SEA FOG 




















B WYNDHAM MARTYN 7/6 net. 7 2 
Ar mhoe of the ‘oo story, ANTHONY TRENT, MASTER CRIMINAL | By J. S. FLETCHER me 
? say Before readu this book myself [ lent it to a young friend, | ‘Tadd Ceaiee.. hetievine fae the nik , 
whe bro ight it b ck to me with the nant comment, ” ! say, we at a topping | duu avetinglian the era. atcaens ti ie 2 sd as ce which 1 
=. of R — fn os ‘ Tis Ke Lom e a as Avees ‘isa topping yan.” |. "> Peeters A series of extraordinary and baffting m 
BRENDA ENTERTAINS 7/6 net. | THE LAYTON COURT MYSTERY 7 
By A. S. COX, the tar 3 known contributor to ‘* Punch. re | An Original Mystery Story by a Mysterious Ar! 
ox has created a character it will be hard to he Times: “ The author is certainly to commet | t 
ME. ct.” Pr i preseribe ig 8 vda as an iia tonic.” ‘Pails Express: | A on 1 Bo and ~ rr remarkable “ly i y oO ' 1 \ 
* Delt heful.” } 3 irkably clever detecitve ory.” ; 
THE TIGER OF TIBET 7/6 net. | VOICES 7,6 net. 
By GERALD BURRARD. 2nd edition. | 1 | By GEORG E J. BRENN. 
upplement: “ The rear of adventure ories wil ane encil Pe néwet™ , 1, 
Pa. i i ird to "7 thi = sid once h has pete rated into the * Trg Times: i t = well maintained, | id 
Jair.” i ih. o /. ty. - d _— - aon re Pepe m Pa t to last. rue ; Truth: L m + aay engrossing 
™ ave rea in rie eathic y exciting. | 
THE STOLEN SCAR re THE HOUSE OF ROLLO 7/6 net. 


By GRET LANE, Author of “ The Saga of Sally Bird,” a very | oe Romance of the Middle Ages. By A. BOWER 


successful first novel. | ag ee ee a a a _ ; 
mir — wenn ‘ vi a : the ; sr extn covt as si aceagres ya! gg ") . r | a Ft Rollo, me Baa 3 vs and, —— =e sas sh rs Het 
Anglian Detly Jt A tale which will make a strong appeal.” | provide an isste outlaw's line. 

WHEN ALOES BLOOM 7/6 nt. | BY RIGHT OF CAPTURE 7,6 net 
BY EVELYNE CLOSE, Autor of "A aman Hen” "Bp MURIEL NELSON, 








HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 3 YORK STREET, SAINT JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


SS = ern 
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